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age of microscopic 
delving into the 
records of the past, 
when the minutiz 
of history occupy 
so largely the atten- 
tion of the student, 
that no historian 
has sprung up to 
sing the praises of 
the forest in_ its 
influence on the 
development of the 
American people. Yet that 
has been great. In a measure, every 
section of the country, in the infancy of 
its settlement, has seen the same turning 
of the forest to the uses of the settler, 
the same struggle between man and nature 
for territorial domination. 

As one stands to-day on one of the fir- 
clad hills that overlook the waters of 
Puget Sound, his mind naturally turns to 
the day when nature held as undisputed 
sway over the whole continent; when 
the first New England colonists landed 
on those inhospitable shores, and set 
themselves to hewing out of the forest 
those frail vessels in which was cradled 
the hardiness of character that made pos- 
sible the success they achieved. And as 
the forest was forced back to make room 
for the corn-field or for the house of 
worship, a much-needed revenue was 
derived from the masts furnished for the 
navy that was increasing the power of the 
monarch whose despotism had driven 
them to an unknown world. 

Then the picture changes. 
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Before the 


influence ° 


mind’s eye rises the frontiersman of a 
later day, who pushed into the trackless 
forest that covered the eastern part of 
the Mississippi valley, and inhaled an 
inspiration from the majestic grandeur of 
nature. He wrested from the forest the 
empire over which it had held sway, and 
the former monarchs became his slaves, 
serving him for home, for fortress, and 
for means of transportation. 

To-day the conditions are different ; 
it is no longer a home for religious lib- 
erty or protection against the red man 
that is needed. The commercial spirit is 
all-powerful and directs all things. ‘Yet 
the forest is none the less man’s slave, 
and here on the extreme. edge of the 
continent, where the western course of 
empire finds itself arrested by the broad 
waters of the Pacific, the conflict con- 
tinues and the last battle is being fought. 
The religious recluse and the adventurous 
pioneer have given place to the wood- 
chopper. There is perhaps less of 
romance, but romance is not the spirit 
of the day. The solemn silence is 
broken by the steady blows of the woods- 
man’s axe. ‘Then there is a sound as of 
distant thunder, the earth trembles, and 
another monarch has been laid low. 

Here in the heart of the forest, apart 
from the haunts of men, the woodsman 
plies his craft and lives his simple life. 
He will give you much curious informa- 
tion, if you will but draw him out. To 
his practiced and perhaps ultra-practical 
eye, a tree represents only so ‘many feet 
of lumber ; he will tell you that this part 
of the forest will run so many feet of 
lumber to the acre, and that the land is 
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worth so much on that basis. He will 
speak of his prowess, and tell you that 
he can select the spot where the massive 
tree is to fall, with such exactness that he 
can drive a peg into the ground by fell- 
ing the tree upon it. If you are curious 
or skeptical, he will explain the myste- 
ries of ‘‘ rifling a tree.’’ 

When a tree has been selected for fell- 
ing, a wedge is cut into it on the side on 
which it is to fall; the lower face of the 
wedge being level horizontally, and the 
upper face slanting down to it. The 
line formed by the meeting of the two 
faces is exactly at right angles to the 
direction in which the tree will fall. 
When the wedge has been cut half 
through the tree, the woodsman goes to 
the other side and saws into the trunk 
about a foot higher than the lower face 
of the wedge. Finally the topmost point 
of the tree begins to waver slightly, then 
slowly moves; it topples over with 
increasing speed, crushing the branches 
of other trees and the smaller growth in 
its path, and, with a roar and amid the 
dust and smoke of crumbling branches, 
it lies prostrate on the earth. Then the 
fallen chieftain is despoiled ; the branches 
are trimmed off, the trunk is cut to the 
length that will include all the merchant- 
able timber, the oxen are chained to it, 
and it is slowly dragged along the ‘‘ skid- 
road’’ to the point where it is to be 
shipped on the railroad to the mill where 
it is to be converted to the use of man. 

This shipment of logs sixty to one 
hundred feet long was to me a mystery 
until I saw it. Then, like all such 
things, it was simplicity itself. The 
cars are merely trucks, presenting the 
appearance that an ordinary flat car 
would if the body were removed. The 
trucks are placed on the track a sufficient 
distance apart for the ends of the logs to 
rest upon them, and in this position are 
loaded. When eight or ten logs have 
been placed in position, they are fastened 
to the trucks with chains, and thus they 
are secure while there is sufficient flexi- 
bility for the train to turn the sharpest 
curves. 

It is difficult for one who has not seen 
the forests of Washington to form any 
adequate idea of their extent and den- 
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sity. To say that the timber belt, which 
lies along the slopes of the Cascades and 
in the western part of the State, covers 
40,000 square miles, or about the area of 
the State of Ohio, conveys but a vague 
idea of its extent. ‘Traveling on the 
railroads which have now cut paths 
through it, it requires thirteen hours to 
traverse this belt from north to south, 
and ten hours from east to west. In the 
earlier days, before the invasion of man 
began, one might travel through this 
virgin forest for days without once seeing 
the clear light of day. And now, after 
the inroads of the lumberman have con- 
tinued for many years, there are miles of 
impenetrable forest that have never been 
trodden by the foot of man. 

To the average Easterner, the forests 
of Michigan and Wisconsin seem to offer 
an inexhaustible supply of timber. Yet 
these two States taken together have 
barely one-quarter as much timber as is 
standing in the forests of Washington. 
That great timber belt extending along 
the western slope of the Alleghanies from 
the Gulf to the Lakes, and covering 
twenty times the area of the timber belt 
of Washington, has to-day less standing 
timber than is in this far Western State. 
The Government reports place this 
timber at 389,365 million feet. At the 
average rate of their work, the saw-mills 
of Washington will require four centuries 
to convert the forests into lumber. 

And one would say that, if any instru- 
ment of human- ingenuity could accom- 
plish this feat in less time, it would be 
the modern steam saw-mill. ‘The thing 
that most impresses the stranger who 
visits one of these institutions, after he 
has recovered from the shock of seeing 
the immense waste that is around hin, is 
the marvelous ingenuity with which 
numan labor is dispensed with, and the 
wonderful perfection of the labor-saving 
machinery. But the waste will first 
impress him, particularly if he comes 
from one of the Eastern States. About 
an ordinary saw-mill, there is enough 
timber wasted to furnish fuel for an aver- 
age-sized city. The slabs are cheaper 


than earth in this richly endowed coun- 
try, and they are used to make land 
along the shores of Puget Sound, when 
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they are not wantonly burned. The 
waste is undoubted, but it is not as 
extravagant as it appears. Amid all this 
abundance of lumber, the waste has not 
sufficient value to pay for handling, and 
it may be seen coming out of the saw- 
mills in a constant stream through a 
chute, and dropping on a fire that, like 
the sacred flame, burns forever. 

But one soon forgets this waste in 
admiring the ingenuity of the machinery 
for converting the timber into lumber. 
Everything about 4 saw-mill seems to go 
by magic. Logs move out of the water, 
slide up a chute, roll into position, and 
swing backward and forward. as the saw 
cuts great slices from their sides; the 
slices glide along to their proper places, 
and pass under other saws until the pro- 
cess is completed and the lumber is fin- 
ished, and all is apparently done without 
human intervention. When the mechan- 
ism is understood, the endless chain is 
found to be responsible for all the magic. 

It would be tedious to describe the 
various processes in detail, but the gen- 
eral outlines may be followed. The logs 
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enter the mill by means of a chute, up 
which they are hauled by an endless 
chain. On this chain are teeth that bite 
into the log and deposit it on a sloping 
platform inside. Just beyond this plat- 
form is a band saw, and, running back- 
ward and forward at the will of the 
engineer, is a car. The car is run along- 
side the platform, and the log is securely 
fixed in position upon it. The car is 
then moved forward, and the saw cuts a 
strip from the log. Backward and for- 
ward the car moves, a strip being cut 
from the log with each forward move- 
ment, until the centre has almost been 
reached. ‘Then the ‘‘steam nigger’’ 
comes into play. 

The steam nigger is the wonder and 
admiration of every visitor to a saw-mill. 
It seems to be endowed with human 
intelligence. When the log is to be 
rolled over, in order to present another 
surface to the saw, the nigger suddenly 
rises out of the floor after the manner of 
the harlequin in the old pantomimes, 
and, as it rises, a series of teeth catch 
the log and roll it over until the proper 
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surface has been presented. Then the 
nigger changes its tactics. It swings 
away, and then with tremendous force 
swings back again, striking the log and 
holding it in position against the braces 
on the car until it has been securely 
fastened in its new position. This is 
what is seen by the visitor. Behind the 
scenes, this apparent intelligence is easily 
understood. The foundation of the nig- 
ger is below the floor of the mill, and 
consists of two cylinders, into one or 
both of which steam may be forced at 
the will of the engineer. Rising from 
these cylinders. are two piston-rods con- 
nected at their tops by a cross-bar, and 


from this cross-bar rises the nigger as seen 
in the mill above. When steam is forced 
into both cylinders, the nigger rises per- 
pendicularly ; when steam is forced into 
one only, it is tipped back, and, by 
forcing steam into the other, it is brought 
back to the perpendicular again. 

By the repetition of this series of 
operations, strips are cut from the four 
faces of the log until nothing remains 
but a stick about eight inches square. 
This stick is dropped where the slices have 
been dropped before it as they have been 
cut, and here begins another mysterious 
process. As each slice drops, it lands 
on a series of rollers which suddenly 
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begin to revolve, carrying it forward 
until the proper point has been reached, 
when they stop. Then the slice moves 
sideways until it is in front of the proper 
saw, and stops there until the sawyer is 
ready to handle it. This whole process 
is under the control of an engineer who 
sets the various lines of rollers in motion 
and stops them by means of handles con- 
nected with a system of belting below 
the floor. 

Following these rollers, we come to 
the gang-saws, which*trim the sides of 
the pieces cut from the logs, or cut the 
square sticks into numerous thin scant- 
lings. After passing through the gang- 





saws, the planks are carried forward by 
new lines of rollers and landed on a 
platform, across which they are carried 
by a series of endless chains. Below 
this platform are circular saws two feet 
apart, any of which may be raised into 
position at the will of the sawyer. As 
each plank passes over the platform, he 
determines the lengths into which it may 
most profitably be cut, and elevates the 
proper saws to cut it. 

Our log has now been converted into 
rough lumber, with a minimum of human 
labor and a maximum utilization of 
mechanical devices. If it is to be sold 
in its rough shape, it is carried away by 
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another set of rollers to the place where 
it is loaded on the cars or stacked into 
piles. If it is to be finished, it is 
dropped through a chute which feeds it 
to the planing-mill below. 





> 


saw-dust is carried from under the saws 
by endless chains with buckets attached, 
and dropped into a pipe through which 
it is blown into the furnaces, where it 
furnishes the fuel for running the mill. 





There are many other details of the 
operation of one of these large saw-mills 
that might be described, but space does 
not permit and the description would be 
tedious. In passing, however, one can- 
not but admire the manner in which the 








The economy practiced here is in strange 
contrast to the waste that is seen in other 
parts of the process of converting timber 
into lumber. 

To return to the forest once more, the 
commercial timber of Washington is of 
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four varieties. At the head of these 
stands the Douglass fir, found in large 
quantities throughout Western Washing- 
ton. This tree reaches a height of two hun- 
dred to three hundred feet, and the larger 
specimens attain a diameter of twelve to 
fifteen feet. The fibre is hard, and the 
growth even throughout. It will stand 
immense strain and will endure exposure 
to the atmosphere at least 60 per cent. 
longer than the white or yellow pine of 
the Eastern States. Some years ago, a 
series of experiments as to its strength 
were made by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company in their shops at Tacoma, 
and the results are interesting. 

Sticks of fir, Eastern white pine, and 
green Eastern oak were selected, of a 
uniform length of four feet, and two by 
four inches in thickness. These were 
placed edgewise on supports three feet 
nine inches apart, and pressure applied 
to the centre until the breaking-point 
was reached. The white pine broke 
under a pressure of 1610 pounds, the oak 
under 2430 pounds. Of the fir, there 
were three sticks; one soft, sappy, and 
fine-grained, which broke at 3060 
pounds, the second a green coarse- 
grained butt that broke at 3630, and the 
third a medium-grained seasoned stick 
that had been exposed to the weather for 
several years, which broke at 4320 pounds. 

These qualities of length and endur- 
ance under strain and exposure render 
the fir desirable where large and heavy 
timbers are required, as in bridge-build- 
ing and general railroad- work. In 
freight-cars, it has established its supe- 
riority to oak, where the two have been 
used side by side. The yellow fir which 
is found on both slopes of the Cascades 
is a lighter and softer wood, but will 
stand more exposure to the atmosphere, 
and is therefore valuable for the exterior 
finishing of buildings and for flooring. 

Next to the fir, the cedar is the best- 
known and most popular wood of Wash- 
ington. It is found more exclusively 
near the western coast, and grows to 
about the same size as the fir. The wood 
is of a handsome reddish-brown color, 
not quite so heavy or so strong as the 
Eastern white pine. Its great value 
arises from the fact that no other wood 
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used in house-finishing warps, shrinks, or 
swells so little. This fact, becoming 
known throughout the Eastern States, 
has caused the red cedar shingle to be in 
great demand there. The shingle indus- 
try is of comparatively recent growth, 
but its advance has been wonderfully 
rapid. Last year, the output of shingles 
was 1,883,868,750, which was about 
twice the output for 1891, and four times 
that for the year before. So rapidly has 
the business increased that last year the 
railroads were unable to handle it, and 
the shingle-mills were unable to fill their 
orders. 

The shingle-mill differs very little from 
the ordinary lumber-mil].. The logs are 
handled in much the same way, but are 
cut into blocks the length of a shingle, 
and of a size small enough to be handled 
easily. These blocks are carried by an 
endless chain to the upper floor, where a 
mill-hand feeds them to the ten-block 
machine. This machine is the most 
interesting feature of a shingle-mill. It 
consists of a vertical circular bed, with 
two openings on opposite sides, in which 
are circular saws set slightly above the 
level of the bed. Directly above these 
is a wheel which revolves when the 
machine is in operation. In this wheel 
are ten openings, in each of which a 
block of wood is placed. These blocks 
slide over the bed as the wheel revolves, 
until one of the saws is approached, 
when, by an ingenious contrivance, a set 
of teeth slide forward and hold the block 
in a slightly slanting position until it has 
passed over the saw, and then slide back 
and release it again. By this means, as 
each shingle is cut from the block, the 
latter drops into position for the next saw. 

When one of these machines is in 
operation, there is a continuous circle of 
blocks, and twenty shingles are cut from 
them with each revolution. As they are 
cut off, they drop through a chute to the 
sorters, who separate the bad from the 
good, and drop the latter into piles 
beside the shingle-weavers, who are 
below. Each shingle-weaver has before 


him a box the size of a bundle of shin- 
gles, and with wonderful rapidity he 
places the shingles in the box until it is 
Then a crank is turned, pressing 


filled. 
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the thin ends of the shingles together, the 
strips are tacked on, one end of the box 
is opened, and the bundle of shingles 
taken out and laid on a pile, to be taken 
away by other mill-hands. 

The third of the commercial trees of 
Washington is the spruce, though it bears 
more resemblance to the Eastern white 
pine than to the spruce of that section. 
It is found along the western coast, par- 
ticularly in the southeastern corner of 
the State. The wood is almost milk- 
white in color, and light in weight, 
while it is without odor of any kind. 
This last quality has caused it to be used 


for fruit-boxes and for dairy purposes. 
More recently it has been found to be 
available as a substitute for poplar and 
pine in the construction of wagon-boxes, 
and also for door, sash, and blind work, 
though the red cedar still retains a fore- 
most place in this lattey industry. 

The last of the woods of Washington 
is the Alaska pine, or, as it is sometimes 
erroneously called, the Western hemlock. 
Its commercial value has only recently 
been appreciated. The bark is very 
strong in tannin, and the wood for floor- 
ing is more durable than that of any 
other tree of this section. It is not so 
strong as fir, but. buried under ground 
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or under the water, it is practically inde- 
structible. Analyses of the bark have 
shown 17.8 per cent. of tannin, while 
the best Eastern hemlock runs only 10 or 
12 per cent. 

To sum up in the words of a recent 
writer, ‘‘ with the Alaska pine for inside 
finish, the red cedar for shingles, the fir 
for long and large timber, car siding, 
roofing, and sills, and spruce for half- 
inch siding, Washington, as a timber 
proposition, beats the world.’’ 

The State is indeed richly endowed, 
and, if it does not ‘* beat the world,’’ it 
at least furnishes the world with a fair 





share of its timber. Last year, the ship- 
ments of lumber were as follows: Foreign, 
105,002,710; coastwise, 339,732,283 ; 
by rail, 100,650,000 ; total, 545,384,993. 

The foreign shipments went to ail 
parts of the world, Australia and Chili 
being the largest purchasers. The coast- 
wise shipments went mostly to San Fran- 
cisco, and the rail shipments to various 
points in the Mississippi valley and the 
Eastern States. In each of these 
branches of the business, the increase 
over 1891 was about 20 per cent.; but 
the total cut of the mills fell off about 15 
per cent., owing to a decreased local 
demand. 





are, 


The lumber industry of Washington 
has made great strides in the last few 
years, but it is still only in its infancy. 
As the various manufactures of lumber 
are developed, a greater demand will be 
found, and, with the practically inex- 
haustible supply, an unlimited prosperity 
wiil follow. 

By way of comparison, the following 
statement of the lumber and shingle out- 
put of Washington and the principal 
lumber-producing States of the Northwest 
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may be presented, showing the progress 
of one decade: 

LUMBER. 

1880. 1890. 

Michigan, 4,172,572,000 4,311,240,000 
Wisconsin, 1,542,021,111 2,861,517,000 
Minnesota, 563,974,000  1,028,665,000 
Washington, 166,726,000 1,601,142,000 

SHINGLES. 
Michigan,  2,584,717,000 2,841,213,000 
Wisconsin, 862,922,000 1,366,022,000 
Minnesota, 194,566,000 460,472,000 
Washington, 3,610,000 __1,883,868,000 


F. I. Vassault. 
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QC) WORLD, thy little round, how few its measured feet ! 
Proud man a line flings out, and girdles thee complete. 
But ah! when one we love is on thy farther side, 

How wide thy circled space, great world—how wide, how wide! 


Nora C. Franklin. 




















EVER was there so fair: a 
frame for an awful tragedy. 
The grass on the oval val- 
ley was dark as bronze; 
the bare hills were like 
hammered gold; deepening into tan 
where the hollows were. ‘The green wil- 
lows were thick as a jungle on the banks 
of the narrow river; only at long inter- 
vals did a wind push its way through the 
hot heavy air to stir the leaves of the 
slender cottonwoods. But one group of 
buildings—the mission of San Miguel— 
broke the harmonious monotony, its 
rude bold coloring and architecture a 
foil and a commentary. The white 
walls glared, the red tiles baked again 
under the fierce gold and blue above. 
About the valley, drowsy cattle munched 
the sapless grass; stubby mustangs, 
white and black, lithe horses of higher 
breed, bronze-colored, with  silveren 
mane and tail, huddled beneath the 
scattered oaks. 

The mission was a mission no longer. 
After the secularization, it had, owing to 
its remoteness, gradually lapsed from the 
jurisdiction of the Church, and an Amer- 
ican named Reed had opened a store in 
its sala and established his family in the 
long line of rooms opening upon the 
corridor. 

Every door was shut, this hot mid- 
summer day. In a large room adjoining 
the store sat Mrs. Reed and thesmid- 
wife ; the good lady was near her’ ¢hild- 
ing. Several children played about 
the floor; a girl with the blue eyes and 
brown hair of the Eastern States was 
embroidering pink flowers on a white 
merino waist and coquetting with a dash- 
ing young vaquero who leaned over her 
chair. She was simply dressed in a 
loose white cotton gown; but he was 
vaquero for a neighboring grandee, and 
his jacket buttoned with silver, and 
knee-breeches laced at the side over 
spotless linen, were of fine black cloth. 
He wore a sash of vivid scarlet silk, and 
leggings of yellow leather. His spurs 
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had many rowels, and the broad black 
sombrero lying on the floor was var- 
nished, and circled by a silver cord. In 
an adjoining room were several relatives 
and friends; through the line of inner 
rooms lazily moved the Indian servants. 

Reed, tired of the ceaseless chatter, 
opened the door and stepped from the 
cool adobe rooms into the thick heat of 
the corridor. He sat down on a box 
and moppéd his forehead. The fleas 
were gasping in the crevices of the brick 
pavement. 

‘« God of my soul, as these Californians 
say,’’ he thought, ‘‘but it is hot. No 
trade, in weather like this. It’s lucky—’’ 
He rose suddenly to his feet, shading his 
eyes with his hand. ‘‘ It ain’t possible !’’ 
he exclaimed. Then: ‘‘ Well; I’ll be 
durned !”’ 

Four horsemen were cantering down 
the valley rapidly, in spite of the heat. 
As they approached the mission, Reed 
tugged his red beard with joy. They 
were unmistakably Americans. Sailors, 
too; he had always liked sailors. He 
went out into the sun as far as the well, 
which alone broke the dry brown open, 
to meet them. 

‘“‘Welcome! welcome!’’ he said. 
‘‘Turn the nags loose; they won’t go 
far, in this heat. Come in where it’s 
cool, and find out what California hos- 
pitality means.’’ 

‘“*We'd like something to wet our 
whistles, and that’s a fact,’’ said one of 
the.men, as they lowered themselves 
stiffly to the ground. ‘‘If you’ve got 
any rum, we’re good for it; although 
I’m free to say, we’re short of the rhino.’’ 

‘¢ That’s all right,’’ said Reed. ‘‘I’m 
so glad to see you that I’ll let you off 
easy. My wife’s got a lot of friends 
staying with her who talk nothing but 
Spanish, and talk all at once and all the 
time. It’s a blessed relief to hear my 
own language. Come in.’’ 

He led the way to the store at the end 
of the corridor, and the men exclaimed 
gratefully as they sank into the chairs 
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before the counter. They were in 
another climate; the deep adobe walls 
shut out the heat. Reed mixed them 
generous bumpers, reserved one for him- 
self, and in a short time they were all as 
voluble as the women in the next room. 

‘“<You’re terrible sunburned,’’ said 
Reed, after he had listened for a half- 
hour to the strangers’ impressions of the 
country. 

‘«Oh, we came a long way to conquer 
California,’’ replied the man whom the 
others called Hart. ‘‘Oh, yes, Mr. 
Reed, we’re Sloat’s men, off on leave of 
absence. We saw the Mexican rag go 
down, and the Stars and Stripes go up. 
Then we concluded we’d had enough 
excitement for the present, and thought 
we’d take a look at the country, with a 
view to turning farmers,’’ and he winked 
at the. others. 

The sun, in truth, had burned the 
speaker nearly black, and his face was 
full of ruts, as if the wind had cut it on 
stormy nights. He had a hard round 
unwinking stare, as though defying the 
world to say he could not look it straight 
in the eyes. His figure was tall and 
lean, but very muscular. One of his 
companions was short and thick, with 
restless greedy blue eyes, and lips that 
looked as if they rarely ceased to cling 
about a pipe. The third, a big sensual 
man, spoke seldom, but listened sleepily 
to all that was said ; and the fourth was 
a bright lad who looked as if he might 
have been the son ofa parson and ofa neat 
and doting mother. His features were 
feminine in their delicacy, and his large 
guileless blue eyes rolled exceedingly, as 
if the servants of an inquiring mind. All 
wore loose seamen’s clothes—the shirts, 
open at the neck, revealing the stringy, 
thick, flabby, slender throats of the vari- 
ous types to which they belonged. 

‘«Yes,’’ continued Hart, ‘‘ we’re 
thinking of ranching. What advice can 
you give us, Mr. Reed ?’”’ 

Reed, by this time, was afire with 
brotherly love. His red hair stood up 
as straight as the bristles of a clothes- 
brush, and his pudgy features worked 
with something like expression. 

‘« My boys,”’ he said, ‘‘therd’s noth- 
ing on top of California dirt equal to 





what’s under it. This is a great coun- 
try, sirs,a great country. I tell you, it’s 
sowed thick as hops with—gold! Yes, 
gold, sirs !”’ 

‘*What?’?’ The men regarded him 
incredulously ; it was before the great 
discoveries in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys. 

‘“‘Gold, _ sirs! These Californians 
have done some mining on their ranchos 
when they’ve struck it rich by accident, 
but they’re too lazy to do much; and in 
my opinion, there’s heaps more to come. 
You don’t believe me ?’’ as the men still . 
shook their heads. ‘‘ Well, look here.’’ 

He beckoned cunningly, and led his 
guests into a small room at the back of 
the store. Thrusting aside a pile of old 
sacks and opening the mouth of a large 
bag, he displayed to the wondering gaze 
of the Americans a mass of gold-dust, 
a small hillock. How it shone in the 
dark room! How yellow and alluring! 
Reed thrust his hands into it lovingly, 
then held them before the eager eyes of 
his guests. The nails were full of the 
glittering flecks. 

«« By God !’’ exclaimed the men. 

And then Hart said: ‘‘ There’s a fort- 
une in that there bag—enough to set one 
up in business in the States.’’ 

Reed laughed with gratified pride, 
and, carefully scraping the precious dust 
from his nails with a rusty knife, replaced 
it in the sack and returned to the store. 

‘¢ California’s good enough for me, if 
it is hot,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ These Californians, 
fromegrandees to greasers, have never 
known what they had—never done noth- 
ing but loaf and ride horseback and play 
the guitar and drink and dance and make 
love. But now that the United States 
has grabbed her, she’ll find out. Why, 
that bag’s nothing. I’ve got a dozen 
more like it. Come, fill up.’’ 

‘*No more,’ said Hart. ‘‘Can we 
sleep here to-night, my friend ?’’ 

‘‘Well, I’m sorry to say you can’t. 
My wife’s terrible prejudiced against 
having strangers round at night; and 
seeing she’s delicate, I give in to her on 
that point. Besides, I’m pretty full. 
The rooms we don’t use for the family 
and friends has got the cows and horses 
and hogs we use for everyday purposes. 
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I reckon you'll have to sleep under the 
cottonwoods down by the river; but 
you’re welcome to grub, and sleeping 
out-of-doors is no punishment this 
weather. Come in here, and I'll intro- 
duce you to the family.’’ 

At six o’clock, the four strangers sat 
at the long pine table in the dining- 
room, with the family and visitors, whilst 
two Indian servants passed the hot Span- 
ish dishes to which the Americans had 
accustomed themselves. Juan Soler, the 
young vaquero, glowered jealously at the 
pretty midshipman who sat on the other 
side of Aleece Reed and poured yarns of 
the sea into her delighted ears. 

‘«Si you marrying him, I killing you 
both,’’ he muttered, finally. 

The girl turned with a laugh and 
whispered back : 

‘I do not like him, nor any of these 
men. I am certain they are deserters ; 
and if my father were not drunk, he 
would not trust them.”’ 


II. 


At midnight, Aleece wandered rest- 
lessly through the rooms, unable to sleep. 
Her heart had gone with the handsome 
vaquero, and she was oppressed by that 
sense of impending danger so often 
scoffed at and so often acquitted. She 
wished she had asked Juan to stay, for he 
was intrepid of spirit and sure of hand. 
There was no man in the mission but her 
father: the Indians she ranked some- 
thing below the fleet mustangs and useful 
cattle. 

She carried a candle to guide her way 
through the dark rooms, for the heavy 
wooden shutters were closed and not a 
ray of night light entered. Occasionally 
she paused by a bedside and gazed specu- 
latively at the sleepers. How ugly and 
uninteresting they all were! Most of 
the faces were swollen and relaxed, and 
every other mouth was open, giving an 
idiotic expression. One younger sister, 
whom she was accustomed te think a 
beauty, looked like a pig, with her pro- 
truding lips. Even the children looked 
old and pallid. The coarse hair of the 
Mexican women was like horses’ tails. 
and how greasy their dark skins were! 


She had thought them rather impressive, 
with their fine black eyes and portly 
forms ; but asleep, they were like huge 
quivering jelly-fish. She shuddered with 
disgust. Few books came to her, and 
people took their place. She was not an 
unintelligent girl, and she was not always 
content with her discoveries. 

She rambled on to the store. A sud- 
den loud knock startled her so that she 
nearly dropped her candle. She was 
fashioned to cling to the strong arm of 
man, not to defend a castle single-handed, 
and she shook from head to foot. 

‘« Those men !’’ she thought. ‘ They 
have come to rob.’’ She ran into the 
next room and awakened her father. 

‘*Someone is knocking,’’ she said. 
‘* Don’t go to the door, for your gun is 
broken, and I am sure it is those wicked 
sailors.”’ 

‘« Nonsense,’’ said Reed ; he was half 
stupid. ‘‘ It is some traveler for stores. 
They only come at night, this hot 
weather.”’ 

He stumbled out of bed in spite of his 
daughter’s protestations, went into the 
shop, and lowered the heavy iron bar 
which had been there since the days of 
the padres. Aleece blew out her candle 
and followed him, drawn by the fascina- 
tion of fear. 

The door was opened, and four men 
stepped into the room and surrounded 
Reed. One held a torch, and Aleece 
dropped behind the counter. 

' «Turn over the dust!’’ said Hart. 
‘«That’s what we’ve come for. Get it 
out !”’ 

But Reed was drunk enough to be 
stubborn. ‘‘ That’s just what I won’t 
do,’’ he shouted. ‘‘And what’s more, 
you won’t find it, except that sack in 
there. Take that and be damned !’’ 

‘«We’ll take that and the others too. 
We calculate to have two apiece. The 
sooner you turn it over, the better for 
you. Oh, you won’t?”’ 

A quartered how! like that of a tort- 
ured dog caused Aleece involuntarily to 
lift her eyes above the counter. Three 
of the men had seized Reed, and the 
fourth held the torch to his beard. The 
man writhed in agony, but would not 
reveal the whereabouts of his treasure. 
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‘* Well, we won’t fool with you any 
longer,’’ said Hart, coolly. <‘‘If you 
won’t tell, there’s someone else in this 
large family who will. Let’s see what 
effect a little gore will have on your 
wife.”’ 

He raised a hatchet and brought it 
down on the man’s head, cleaving it to 
the throat. Simultaneously a raucous 
sound burst from the throat of Aleece. 
The three older men glanced indifferently 
at the staring eyes above the counter, 
but the midshipman sprang forward. 
The girl, animated by the instinct of self- 
preservation, leaped backward and ran, 
screaming and pursued, through the mis- 
sion, whilst the other men dragged the 
spouting trunk of Reed into the next 
room and flung it against his wife, who 
stood trembling and horror-stricken by 
her bed. Even in that moment, the 
woman realized that there was no hope 
for any of them. Reed had hidden his 
gold and made no confidences. 

The mission was in a hideous uproar. 
Men, women, children, tumbled out of 
bed and fled hither and thither, shaking, 
groping, screaming. No one thought of 
lighting a candle or throwing open the 
shutters. To have fled out. into the 
moonlight would have been suicidal, had 
anyone thought of it; but no one did. 
One idea flickered in each dazed brain: 
murder pursued them, horror crouched 
in every corner. The people who had 
dwelt together in sincerest friendship 
grappled as they ran against each other 
in the darkness. Some of the women 
hunted blindly for their children, others 
forgot their motherhood in the horrid 
mystery of the hour. 

Aleece dodged the midshipman, and, 
returning through the inner line of 
rooms, crawled up into the rafters of the 
kitchen. A narrow shelf gave support 
to the middle of her body, and, clutching 
the beams with hands and feet, she gazed 
with dry distended eyes at the shifting 
scenes of the bloody panorama. 

Her position commanded a view of 
her parents’ room, in which a candle had 
been lighted, and of one or two rooms 
lower down, where a torch flashed and 
dark forms leaped and shrieked and 
gurgled. 
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Mrs. Reed had already been murdered, 
and lay, mutilated, across her husband’s 
body. Her features were convulsed with 
insanity rather than with the death- 
agony. Hart had dragged in the sister 
of Reed, and was holding her face toward 
the corpses to terrify her into confession. 
The poor thing had no knowledge tc 
reveal, and clattered for her life. Hart, 
seeing that her ignorance was unassumed, 
remarked that there was no need wasting 
time in torture here, and, forcing her to 
her knees, twisted her thin neck as if she 
were a chicken. Involuntarily Aleece 
moved her head on her long full throat. 
‘«It would not be so easy with me,’’ she 
thought, exultingly. ‘‘.Poor skinny old 
Aunt Anne!’’ ‘Two simultaneous yells, 
breaking abruptly into a sort of squeal 
which lent a_ ghastly suggestion of 
comedy to this tragedy of the mission of 
San Miguel, proclaimed that torture. had 
been thought worth while elsewhere. 

The midwife, a big Californian woman 
of the lower classes, cane rolling into 
the room where Hart was, and panted 
for mercy. Her ragged black hair hung 
about her shining flabby face, with its 
quivering jaw and protruding eyes. Her 
barrel-shaped body was enveloped in a 
loose white night-gown, and Hart 
laughed outright with a sudden sense of 
humor. 

“¢You’ll be a good load when your 
friends come to bury you,’’ he remarked. 
‘<T suppose there’s no use arguing with 
you. How long have you been here?’’ 

‘¢One week, sefior, no mas!’’ Her 
voice seemed lost in the mass of flesh that 
made her throat ; it sounded as faint and 
fine as a distant wind. Then it came in 
little gusts. ‘*Oh, por amor de Dios— 
no killing me—sefior! I no do it noth- 
ing—and I no make—confession. I no 
can die—like the dog.’’ 

‘Qh, you can confess when you get 
on deck. You'd be too good as a wit- 
ness down here. Just kneel down, will 
you? There’s only one way to fix you.’’ 

“¢ Sefior !”’ 

Hart tripped her and she fell, her face 
striking the stones, the blood gushing 
into the pool as if eager to be free. 
Hart jerked the limp body to its knees, 
remarking that he was too stiff from rid- 
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ing to stoop, and, propping the woman’s 
chest against his leg, pulled back the 
head by its heavy hair and deftly cut the 
throat. 

‘God! what a row they are making,’’ 
he said, disgustedly; the mission was 
still echoing with the loud rattle of 
death. He lit a pipe and sat down on 
the edge of the bed, drawing his feet up 
that they might not be laved by the run- 
ning blood. He took out his watch. ‘I 
will give my wrist a two minutes’ rest ; 
the others don’t seem to be losing time.’’ 
At this moment, a child ran into the 
room, querulously demanding its parents. 
Hart regarded it speculatively for a 
moment. ‘*My maxim has always been 
‘a clean sweep,:’’ he said, finally, and, 
grasping the child by its feet, he swung 
it twice around his head, then dashed out 
its brains against the wall. He resumed 
his seat and looked at the great splashes 
of blood on the walls. << It will take a 
good many coats of whitewash to paint 
out them stains!’’ he ejaculated. ‘I 
have my doubts if they ever come out.”’ 
And they never have. 

‘That gold-dust’s in this mission,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ and there’s four men to 
find it.’” He rose and went to the door. 
‘¢ Mates,’’ he called, ‘‘ kill ’em all, ‘and 
never mind asking questions. We can 
find the stuff, and time’s short.”’ 

A few more strange brute-like sounds, 
and silence settled upon the mission—a 
sudden awful silence that seemed to echo 
with the ghosts of unhuman cries. 
Aleece could hear the long hoot of an 
owl, and wondered if it would reach her 
lover and if he would construe it asa 
warning. Surfeited with horrors, every 
sensation had left her, excepting curiosity 
regarding the possible discovery of thé 
gold and a cunning determination to 
preserve her own life. Her brain felt 
like a porcupine of fine sensitive quills, 
polished and magnetic ;. her material self 
had faded. 

‘¢ How hideous and red and nasty are 
people when they.are murdered,’’ she 
thought. ‘<I hope I will die with my 
head on my body, and be laid out 
between nice clean sheets. I will tell 
Juan to be sure that they are very clean. 
Juan is not dead. He went home. He 
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went home, home.’’ And she repeated 
the phrase many times. 

The three men who had finished their 
work in the other end of the mission 
returned to Mrs. Reed’s room. 

“‘All dead ?’’ asked Hart. 

‘¢ Dead as hell.’’ . 

‘‘ Bring them in here, so that I can 
count them. ‘There were twelve at the 
table, and four servants.’’ 

The men left the room and returned, 


dragging the bodies one by one, and - 


flung them on the stack which was rising 
high in the middle of the room. Then 
one of the men brought a bunch of small 
children as if they had been so many 
quail, and announced that ‘‘ that was all.’’ 

“Tt is not,’’ said Hart. ‘‘ Where’s 
the girl—the one they call Aleece ?”’ 

Each of the men swore in turn; even 
the midshipman had forgotten her, in 
the carnival of blood. With one accord 
they started in search, Hart bearing the 
torch, the others candles, each taking a 
different direction. Aleece, with mouth 
wide open that her quickened breathing 
might be less audible, lay still, knowing 
that her chance of escape was good. 
Who would think of looking in the 
rafters? and she wore a dark calico 
wrapper. 

‘If I could get out as far as the well,” 
she thought, ‘‘I could go down in the 
bucket.’’ 

But she concluded to stay where she 
was; one of the men might be hiding 
near her. She started. She had heard 
a faint sound. She listened with burst- 
ing ears, then let her head fall limply 
with a feeling of relief. It was only the 
blood running down the step between 
the kitchen and the room which held the 
murdered. 

The men beat the mission, including 
the out-buildings, for a half-hour, then 
met again where they had parted. Hart 
ordered them to desist. ‘‘ This place is 
miles away from anywhere,’’ he said. 
‘*Tt will be hours before she can fetch 
anybody, for she’s gone afoot; all the 
horses are where they were when Reed 
showed them to us this evening. We've 
got no more time to lose, so to work. 
Middy, you go out and stand by the weil 
and watch out for visitors, Jones, you 
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search the garret. Oldham, you go 
through every chimney; and I’ll take 
the church. We’ll find the dust between 
us. Meet me here again in half an hour.”’ 

The men separated, and once more 
Aleece was alone. It became so still 
that the rats came out and lapped the 
blood. One ran across the girl’s neck, 
and she almost shrieked. With the 
touch of those damp cold little feet, the 
abnormal tension snapped, and a wave 
of horror seemed to rush upward from 
the pool and break over her. She had 
barely strength enough to cling to the 
rafters, and her face and body grew 
clammy as the feet of the rat. Her 
teeth chattered so loudly that, had the 
murderers returned, she would have 
crowned the stack. It was not horror of 
the tragedy, some of whose most appalling 
scenes had been enacted before her eyes, 
nor was she longer concerned about her 
personal safety ; awful fear of death was 
upon her—the terror of the corpse, that 
inherited instinct before which ‘the 
strongest souls have dissolved. 

In the flickering light of the candle, 
the limp arms and legs seemed to move, 
the finger-nails to scrape the floor. That 
was scratching—sure! Or was it a rat 
in the cupboard, impatient at the smell 
of blood? A dissevered head had rolled 
from the stack, and the white face was 
upturned to her. Whose was it? There 
seemed no blood in her head, either ; 
she could not récognize those distorted 
features, that gleaming skin that seemed 
to shed a light of its own. 

The horror and the fear grew unbear- 
able. A palpable Death—a gray, mar- 
rowless, boneless, bloodless shape—-was 
drifting round and round and round 
those mutilated bodies, searching greedily 
for his own. One heart, perhaps, had 
not ceased to beat. Something was 
there! Something that was neither 
corpse nor rat! She opened her mouth 
to shout. Better death a thousand times 
than this horrid company. But her 
tongue refused its office, and, before she 
could command it, the outer door opened 
and the midshipman entered. His face 
was as white as any face of his victims. 

‘“<By God!’’ he said, ‘‘this is bad 
enough, but I can’t stay out there. I 
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never heard so many noises in my life. 
I felt as if the whole United States army 
was in those willows. I wonder where 
the others are?’’ He moved about rest- 
lessly. ‘It’s some comfort to talk out 
loud, like Hart.’’ He tried to light a 
pipe, but his hand shook. ‘If I could 
find the girl, she’d be company. I 
wouldn’t kill her until the others came. 
Jupiter! how they do bleed. Perhaps 
she’s in that cupboard. We didn’t look 
there.’ He opened the door and the 
liberated rat sprang out, making him 
jump backward with a nervous excla- 
mation. His foot caught in one of the 
outstretched arms, and he fell sprawling 
on the pile of corpses, the soft wet mass 
yielding a little. A peal of laughter 
—wild, light, sweet—rang through the 
rooms, then stopped suddenly. He 
stumbled to his feet, pressing his hands 
to his ears, his face drawn down in long 
lines. 

‘“‘Am I mad?’’ he gasped, and stood 
there, looking about him. 

“¢Tf I could murder him,”’ 
Aleece. ‘‘Why should I not murder 
too? I like red—roses—blood, blood. 
It is a lovely color—the color of Juan’s 
sash. I have wanted a red merino dress 
so much. I can kill him, and dip my 
white one in his blood. And they seem 
to like to kill. Why should I not be 


thought 


happy too? And I like the smell of it.”’ 
She felt along the shelf. Her. hand 
touched a large glass bottle. She knew 


what was in it—sulphuric acid. It was 
always kept there, out of the way of the 
children. She pouted with disappoint- 
ment. No blood in that. But at least 
it would be murder, and she could cut 
him after the others had gone. 

e “*Middy !’’ she called, in a whisper. 
The youth started, his knees shaking. 

*«Tt is Aleece. Come here and help 
me down.”’ 

The midshipman bounded into the 
kitchen, tripping on the step, but recov- 
ering himself quickly, and stood beneath 
her. He could see nothing but a pair of 
glittering eyes. ‘ 

*¢ You there ?’’ 

‘« Yes; I want to get down.’’ 

‘‘Jupiter! I’m glad to find you. I 
won't kill you. I swear I won’t.’’ 














‘* You'll have to swing yourself up, 
and then lower me down, I’m so stiff. 
Here—put one hand on this rafter, and 
another on this.’’ 

The lad obeyed, and swung directly 
beneath her, gathering impetus. She 
lifted the bottle with both hands, and 
poured the vitriol upon the upturned face 
and into the half-opened mouth. He 
did not scream—he had no tongue; he 
fell in a heap on the floor, writhing. 
She threw the bottle after him, that his 
comrades, returning, would think it an 
accident, then lay quiet. Fear and hor- 
ror had left her. She was warm with 
satisfaction, and only wariness kept her 
from chuckling aloud. 

Hart came running into the upper 
room. 

‘¢ Mates! mates!’’ he shouted, ‘I’ve 
found the dust.’’ 

Jones answered from the end of the 
building : 

«¢ Where ?”’ 

‘< Under the altar in the church. Call 
Oldham and come on.’’ 

And then, for a time, Aleece knew no 
more. Drowsiness overcame her. She 
pillowed her head on her arm and fell 
asleep. 

When she awoke, the sun was stream- 
ing through the open windows of the 
mission. Once more the rooms echoed 
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with screams and groans, but they came 
neither from the murderers nor the mur- 
dered. Other people were there—faces 
she vaguely remembered. And _ the 
corpses were no longer in a heap; they 
lay in irregular rows. Her stiffened 
limbs relaxed, and she fell to the floor. 
The midshipman had disappeared. 

‘‘Aleere! Aleece !’’ cried someone. 

‘‘Alicia mia!’’ cried Juan Soler, and 
he bounded down the step and caught 
her in his arms. His clear olive skin was 
green. 

‘‘ Did you hear the owl?’’ she asked. 

«¢ The owl, mijita ?’’ 

«« The owl told you, did he not? 
hooted very loud.”’ 

‘<T no did hear the owl. But this morn- 
ing I come early, for I no like—oh, Madre 
de Dios! when I see that, I think I go 
todie. Then like mad I pull them over, 
and I see you no are there. That give 
me the courage, and I look, look, look 
for you. Ino find, and I jump on my 
horse and go to all the ranchos.. The 
men go to look for the villanos. They 
find the trail and catch them sure.’’ 

‘<Tt was the owl,’’ said the girl. 
heard him hoot—mur—der,. mur—der, 
mur-—der, bl-o-o-o-d. I too must have 
blood—blood for my white merino.’’ 
And she sprang at his throat with her 
sharp little teeth. 


He 


Ty 


Gertrude Atherton. 
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GAINST a dark and sombre autumn sky 

A The swelling billows of the prairie rise, 
On which the serried grasses, tall and dry, 

Sway in the wind with doleful creaking sighs ; 
And outlined clear upon the cloudy rift, 

The signs and symbols of a gaunt despair, 
Three cottonwoods their leafless branches lift, 

Like ashen palms into the upper air. 


But, as I look, a sudden breeze upsprings 

With clouds of thistle-down upon its wings, 

And lo! before me rolls a sad gray sea ; 

These thistle ghosts now flocks of white gulls be, 
And those three trees, a ship without a sail, 
Rides with its naked masts before the gale. 


Louise A. McGaffey. 
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Re HEN Miss Sarah Greenlee 

, looked out her window, that 
February morning, the 
snow was on a level with 
the stone wall. Barn and 
house were frosted like smooth round 
cakes, and the evergreens by the roadside 
were askew with the weight of it. Han- 
nah Somes, who had worked for the 
Greenlees twenty years, said it was the 
biggest storm of the winter. Miss Sarah 
did not dispute that; she only thought 
drearily she had lived in the gray old 
farm-house fifty years—a half-century on 
a cross-road. They sat down to break- 
fast; there was no class distinction, 
though Hannah said ‘‘ Miss Greenlee’’ 
and got up to wait on the table. 

‘‘Our road wun’t be broke to-day,”’ 
she said, briskly ; ‘‘ ’tain’t as if we lived 
on stage-line.’’ 

‘*No,’’ sighed Miss Sarah; ‘‘ there’s 
Mr. Perkins.’’ 

A fat man in a big overcoat, with 
several lengths of red scarf wound about 
him, wallowed through the drifts, carry- 
ing atin pail. They greeted him as lone 
women do a neighborly man. He said 
cordially : ‘‘ Wal, I see you hain’t all 
froze to death.’’ Hannah smiled and 
admitted she had worried some over the 
hens. 

‘* Feathered creeturs kin stan’ a power 
o’ cold,’’ he said, thoughtfully ; ‘it’s 
the Lord’s marcy.’’ 

He shoveled a path to the gate, and 
then warmed himself at the kitchen 
stove. 

“Come to think on’t, Sairy, Bill Pot- 
tle said las’ night he guessed there was a 
telegraph for you to th’ village; he seen 
it pasted agin the winder.”’ 

‘It wouldn’t hurt him to have fetched 
it,’ snapped Miss Sarah. She was taking 
the newspapers off her plants—kitchen 
and sitting-room windows were full of 
flowers in pots, tin cans, even broken 
pitchers. The neighbors all admitted 
there was no such master-hand with 
flowers as Miss Sarah; hers were always 
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.faces and homely ones. 
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in bloom. Her secret was, she loved 
them; they were the vent of a starved 
mental life, a yearning for the beautiful. 

‘* Pottles is awful shiftless,’’ said Mr. 
Perkins, buttoning up his coat; ‘*’n’ 
you know telegraph folks wun’t send 
"em, ’cause it’s fifty cents extry out here, 
*n’ we ain’t over-pertikler to waste 
money like that.’’ 

‘*Who could it be from?’’? Hannah 
asked, as Mr. Perkins departed. 

‘Abby, I guess; 1 dreamt of her last 
night. Do you remember that party 
Bakers’ folks to th’ village gave? We 
wore flowered delaines, pink an’ blue; I 
never forgot those dresses, nor the frozen 
custard we had, the first I’d ever eat.’’ 

‘‘ Your ma gimmy some the goods for 
a piece-quilt. Abby looked mighty nice 
in her’n, she was so fair-complected ; her 
neck ’n’ arms jest as fat, ’n’ her hair 
natcherelly curled.’’ 

‘She was pretty,’’ said the homely 
sister, the animation dying out of her 
face, her mouth drooping at the corners. 
She could not have looked pretty in the 
flowered delaine, with her skeleton neck 
and arms and sallow face ; the old bitter- 
ness revived. Abby was lovely in calico 
—in anything; she had married well 
and gone out West, while Sarah had 
taken care of the old people, taught 
school, and lived somehow. It was 
thirty years since Abby went ; she must 
be forty-eight. She had never been 
back ; in fact, after the old people died, 
had seldom written. 

Hannah worried all day; even Miss 
Sarah, at her sewing, looked down the 
road from time totime. She was haunted 
by the recollections of the child she had 
loved before she knew there were fair 
At sundown, 
Mr. Perkins appeared on his ox-sled ; he 
waved a yellow envelope. Miss Sarah 
flung a shawl over her and went down to 
the gate. Her hands trembled so, she 
tore the paper awkwardly. 

‘Ef it’s the wurst, carnt be helped 
now,”’ Mr. Perkins said, consolingly. 
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‘¢To Miss Sarah Greenlee, Hooper’s 
Mills, Maine. Mrs. Wade is very ill. 
Come at once. Expenses repaid. Augus- 
tus Dodge.’’ 

‘‘Wal, she ain’t dead, Sairy; an’ 
where from now?”’’ 

‘«San Diego, Cal’forny,’’ answered 
Miss Sarah, thoughtfully ; ‘‘could you 
hitch up ’n’ take me to the village, train- 
time to-morrow ?”’ 

‘<Sartain, ’n’ I’ll send ma over arter 
supper to help ye; but it’s a long jour- 
ney, Sairy, ’n’ you’re gettin’ on in 
years.”’ 

‘Well, I’m going.’’ Miss Sarah went 
swiftly to her house; a strange haste 
possessed her to go up attic and look 
over things to take. Hannah was mix- 
ing biscuits on the kitchen table. Miss 
Sarah laid the telegram beside the dough. 

‘‘[’m going to-morrow,’’ she said, a 
little nervously; she could not bear 
another objection, nor hear what lay in 
her heart. Why should she go, when 
Abby had not thought of her all the 
years? ‘* You must cover up the plants 
every night, and I’ll get Emmy Perkins 
to stop with you whilst I’m gone.”’ 

‘¢ La, Miss Sarah,’’ cried Hannah, fer- 
vently, ‘‘ain’t you glad now you had 
Salista Jones make up that black hen- 
rietta?”’ 

«« There’s a Providence in all things,’’ 
said Miss Sarah. 


i. 


AFTER the cold and snow of the 
North, the mountains solemnly white, 
the far lonely plains monotonous as her 
life, the weary woman, bent on a mission 
of mercy, entered the southland of rain. 
Through the blurred pane, she saw flat 
lands and waste places, grown with mis- 
shapen palms, trees weirdly green, of 
strange form and foliage, and, from their 
sombre-leaved shadows, golden oranges 
glittering in the gray. 

The drip of the rain! How often up 
garret she had heard it on the shingles, 
dripping, dripping from the eaves, while 
she and Abby played keeping house, and 
Abby spun the old wheel, and Spot 
barked. Spot, a little heap of faithful 
dust; she had not thought of the old 
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dog for forty years. Abby, a flower-face 
in a cradle—a fat little tot in white tire 
and sunbonnet, chasing butterflies—a 
fair girl promising to be a man’s wife. 
Oh, the old, old pain! Poor homely 
sister, you loved handsome George Wade 
with all your passionate heart, and to be 
a wife was a solemn and beautiful thing ; 
but Abby laughed, said George was a 
good fellow and was going .to give her 
lots of things. 

Sarah was not looking at the land 
beyond the mist, as they sped along ; for 
aught she knew, the train was traveling 
down the years, and every station was a 
stopping-place of memory. 

Still in that curious dream, she heard 
the conductor call ‘*San Diego,’’ and, 
burdened with a big shawl-strap and the 
heavy shiny satchel that had been her 
father’s, she followed the people out. 
It was dark on the platform; the rain 
beat pitilessly on her decent black bon- 
net and the heavy clothing that had 
grown so oppressive the last day. A 
handsome gray-haired man, screening 
his silk hat with an umbrella, accosted 
her, introduced himself as Mr. Dodge, 
and led her to a carriage. She followed 
in the rain, carrying both her burdens. 
She had never been ina carriage before ; 
but, too weary even to notice, she 
watched with dull eyes the streets of the 
town, while fragments of what the man 
was saying reached her consciousness as 
if even he were talking to someone else. 

‘It was his idea to send the telegram. 
Abby did not know; she was uncon- 
scious. She had spoken of Sarah—that 
was the name, was it not? People, 
Abby’s friends, thought it was typhoid ; 
of course they were afraid, but her maid 
was faithful. She was not experienced. 
The poor girl was still at the point of 
death. Miss Sarah was just as he pict- 
ured her, one of those good souls to 
come to in time of need.”’ 

They stopped at a many-gabled cot- 
tage, and, with the same airy avoidance 
of her bundles, he went ahead up the 


path. A great wave of perfume swept 
across her face; she hesitated in the 
darkness. 


‘¢ Flowers in midwinter?’’ she cried. 
‘¢ Why, it can’t be—and out-of-doors !’’ 
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‘‘ Why, certainly ; you’re in the land 
of flowers.’’ 

The air in the brilliantly lighted hall 
was heavy with flowers ; the soft carpet, 
curtains, pictures, carved stairway, were 
a vision to the woman from the farm and 
its homely living-rooms pathetically neat 
and bare. A fat colored woman—Sarah 
had never spoken to one before—led her 
up the softly cushioned stairs to a won- 
derful blue bed-room too dainty almost 
to enter, helped her with deft hands to 
don dry clothing, and then served her, 
in a very doll’s room of beauty, a dainty 
supper on china like egg-shell and glass 
fine as a breath on a winter’s morning. 

The woman talked too, and Miss 
Sarah listened, strangely silent. 

‘‘ Mrs. Wade was so pop’ler, she went 
out so much, she had so many friends, 
it was parties all the time; she was such 
a fine lady, but of course folks was 
afraid of contagiousness.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Wade has been dead some 
years ?’’ Miss Sarah ventured. 

The woman didn’t know, she had 
never heard him spoken of, she guessed 
so, then, with exaggerated caution, led 
the way to the sick-room. Mr. Dodge 
met them at the door ; he whispered that 
‘<he left our dear girl in good hands,’’ 
and tiptoed away. A feeling of resent- 
ment to him filled Miss Sarah’s heart ; 
she was vaguely shocked, too, as if there 
were something she ought to condemn. 
She went softly to the bed. The sick 
woman was as white as her pillow, but 
her cheek was round and smooth, and 
the dimpled hand on the silk coverlid 
glittered with rings. The lace on her 
night-gown was more costly than that in 
Sarah’s best black silk, and her blonde 
hair was not even gray. 

Sarah thought of her own scant gray 
locks, her veined and wrinkled hands, 
the fingers curved and warped ; she was 
an old woman, she who had always been 
so homely, and time had stood still with 
Abby Wade. She watched the long 
night ; she wanted no rest, she said, 
and, though she was the most faithful of 
nurses, the fire of hate, of helpless anger, 
flamed again. She strove so bravely, 
poor Miss Sarah, and the doctor said her 
nursing saved his patient’s life. 


LILIES. 


There was one morning Abby recog- 
nized her. 

‘*Why, Sade!’’ she cried, opening 
her arms, ‘‘how did you ever come?’’ 

Miss Sarah kissed her twice, crying a 
little, she was so unnerved and weary, 
and told her all. 

‘« That was nice of Gus,’’ said Abby. 
‘¢ Now bring me a hand-glass ; I must be 
a fright.’’ 

Miss Sarah brought it obediently, 
then waited, thinking she would be 
called on to talk of the home-folks and 
the happenings of their two lives. 

*‘Well, I have aged some,’’ sighed 
Mrs. Abby ; ‘* but I can fix up. You, 
Sade, though, I’d never have recognized 
you; that hard climate and narrow life 
back East kill one. Send Nelly here to 
touch up my hair. Oh, I have to dye 
and paint. Don’t be scandalized, you 
poor innocent ; you were wondering why 
I looked so young, and don’t tell, please, 
I’m five years younger than you.’’ 

‘<I never was spiteful, Abby.’’ Hurt, 
she turned to go, then her New England 
conscience smote her and she faltered : 
‘¢T s’pose you'll be getting married, now 
you’re improving so fast ?”’ 

‘‘«Me? Who to? I suppose you 
mean Dodge. He’s got a family back 
East. He’s out here for his health. It’s 
a sort of different life from home, you 
know—freer like. Besides, I can’t 
marry ; George Wade left all his prop- 
erty to his brother if I did. ‘There’s a 
husband for you—and I couldn’t get 
even with him, either.”’ 

Sick at heart, Miss Sarah went out into 
the garden; the dreary rain had ceased 
for the first day since she came, and it 
was like a June morning. From the 
moist earth and flowers, a myriad of per- 
fumes sprang; the trellised roses over 
the door, gloriously red, softly pink, 
purely white, bent to touch her faded 
cheek with saucy wet kisses; at her feet, 
a carpet of purple violets bloomed; by 
the side wall, a tangle of geraniums 
rioted in wonderful color and foliage. 
A great bush of heliotrope, high as her 
head, bent under the moisture and flung 
its sweet breath broadcast. By the road, 
within the iron fence, was—oh, marvel 
of marvels—a hedge of calla lilies! The 
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soldierly stalks with their waxy leaves 
rustled in the morning breeze, lifting 
beakers of perfume in pure white cups 
to the sun. 

On either side, quaint cottages embow- 
ered in bloom; below the hill, the bay 
—deeply, darkly blue; and far against a 
massive cliff glittered a moment a many- 
winged bird, a great white ship sailing 
out to the dazzling sea beyond. 

‘«Can heaven itself be more beauti- 
ful?’’ Miss Sarah thought, nor dared she 
put that thought in words. Her poor 
economies of plants, shut in and winter- 
killed, the homely annuals blooming in 
spring, the begrudged beauty she had 
striven for all her life, palled on her taste, 
sickened her of her home. 

‘<It is so beautiful, it’s most wicked,’’ 
the weary woman muttered, and crept up 
to her bed to sleep. 

Socially, Miss Sarah was a failure ; she 
sat, a sad-faced spectator, at the merry 
gatherings of the fair-weather friends 
who had returned; she watched with 
gloomy eyes the bubbles die in her 
champagne-glass, and set it by untasted. 
She tried, poor Miss Sarah, and com- 
promised with conscience to the extent 
of accepting the glass; she even sat in 
the room when cards were played, and 
listened to light and frivolous talk that 
seemed most irreverent and wicked. She 
wondered, though, how people past mid- 
dle age could laugh and jest so; it 
seemed undignified and unseemly. When 
the festivities were too much, she fled to 
the garden. 

She thought, though, that Sunday 
night, climbing the long hill from the 
Methodist church, she might as well stay 
awhile. What was she, to judge Abby’s 
shortcomings? Abby was raised a Meth- 
odist, and was still too ill to go to church. 
She drank in the sweetness of each gar- 
den, as she passed ; she loved the flowers 
so, why not be happy a few days more? 

<« I’m palavering with my better self,’’ 
she muttered, opening the gate. ‘A 
charge to keep I have,’’ the hymn sung 
that evening rang in her ears with stony 
persistence. A line of light in the dark, 
the hedge of callas greeted her. She 
paused. 

‘* Consider the lilies,’’ she said, softly. 
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‘*The words haunt me; ‘they’re like 
those beautiful things, the passing. of 


angels—though why, I couldn’t voice.” ~ 


She stooped and touched a white cup 
tenderly. She never could bear to pick 
a flower ; she could not teach herself to 
despoil beautiful things for her own 
pleasure. ‘This one tempted her to pos- 
session, and she carried it in her hand as 
she walked slowly to the door. 

A strain of merry music smote her 
ear ; the parlor was brilliantly lighted, 
and behind the flimsy lace curtains peo- 
ple were moving about. Mrs. Wade, 
quite sure her sister had come in and 
gone to bed, had yielded to Mr. Dodge’s 
desire for cards. In evening-dress, her 
plump neck and arms exposed, she was 
setting upon a table curious round 
counters—red, blue, and white ; a young 
man played a merry waltz, while Nelly 
in gala attire brought in a tray and 
glasses. ‘The blood burned in Miss 
Sarah’s wrinkled cheeks; she dropped 
the calla, and trod it under foot. In 
the hall, she hesitated ; she had meant to 
go in and confront them all, as some 
fierce prophet of the past may have 
called down heaven’s wrath on fabled 
cities. A mass of lilies in a great vase 
was at the door, a cut-glass bowl of roses 
on the table, a vase of violets by the 
stairs; the warm sweetness of the air 
stifled her. Curiously nauseated, she 
fled up the stairs to the blue room that 
seemed to her now a temple of idols. 
She threw the roses on her table out the 
window, and opened her camphor-bottle. 

‘*T’m headachy,’’ she muttered, draw- 
ing along sniff. Camphor was an honest 
scent, after the unhallowed sweetness. 
‘*Africa,’’ she muttered, drearily, smooth- 
ing the worn fingers of her black gloves, 
‘is a tropical country where flowers 
grow common out-of-doors summer and 
winter, and the heathen there are sunk 
in lowest ignorance. It’s never cold, 
I’ve heard, in China or Japan. India is 
another summer-land ; p’raps it mayn’t 
be expected of those peoples.”’ 

If a listener could not fathom her 
meaning, Miss Sarah knew it well enough. 
Her leave-taking, the next morning, 
was very brief. She took her passage- 
money, but gave back the lace and other 
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presents Mrs. Abby would have forced 
on her. In reply to Mrs. Abby’s tears, 
she said dryly the country and the things 
were too fine for everyday living. As 
she would never see Mrs. Abby in life 
again, she had no criticism to make; 
but her ways were not those of the 
Greenlees, and she was glad father and 
mother had died before they knew. To 
Miss Abby’s question whether she had 
not looked in last night, and surely there 
was no harm—people were different out 
West—Miss Sarah said: ‘‘ Very differ- 
ent ; and she had no doubt, in the time 
of Noah, there were some who feasted 
and frivoled till the water was at their 
doors.”’ 

It was raining that morning, and Miss 
Sarah smiled grimly at the callas, all 
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dragged and stained in the wet, their 
green stalks like a hedge of serpents. 

‘‘Emmy,’’ said Miss Sarah, to the 
round-faced Perkins girl, ‘‘ you’ve been 
rea] neighborly to stop with Hannah, 
and, with the two dollars, I’m goin’ to 
give you a present. You must water it 
careful and put a paper over it nights, 
for, though it’s way into March, this 
isn’t a summer country like where they 
grow. You take the calla lily ‘long 
home with you ; it’s right in bloom, and 
will keep pretty quite a while.’’ 

‘“‘T thought you set a store by that 
plant,’’ said Hannah, when Emmy had 
departed. 

‘¢ Did I?’’ asked Miss Sarah, calmly. 
‘‘Well, they grow dreadful common in 
Cal’forny, and I kinder sickened of ’em.”’ 


Patience Stapleton. 


RAIN. 


CROSS the pond, the kildees call ; 
From darkening skies, the rain-drops fall 
In sun-touched lines upon the hills 
And on the glimmering roofs and sills. 
The sun-seared slopes have mantled green ; 


The pine-trees bend, 


with graceful mien, 


Their supple branches to the wind ; 
The clinging mosses trail behind. 
Yon tangled path the hunter takes 
Amid the ferns and bending brakes ; 
The cattle cower in the meads, 





And swift quail part the dripping reeds ; 
While a light hare, with bound and rush, 
Breaks through the manzanita brush. 


All day, the thickening rain-drops fall ; 

All day, the plaintive kildees call. 

The bushes droop beneath their load ; 

A streamlet gushes down the road. 

And when the gray uncertain light 

Fades faint and fainter into night, 

The music of the rain-drops still 

Beats softly on my window-sill ; 

While, on the pane beneath the eaves, 

The rose-vine throws its dripping leaves. 

And, all night, mingle in my sleep 

The muffled bells of kine and sheep ; 

And, through the murmur of my dreams, 

Run far and faint the deepened streams. 
Virna Woods. 

















THE CONVERSION OF MR. MAGDALEN. 


UT of Pessimism, by Rejec- 
tion; that was the moral 
pedigree of Mr. Magdalen, 
cynic. ‘The pessimism be- 
gan in his stomach, and 

ended by settling in his mind; a one- 
time badly digested dinner eventually 
turned the channel of his thoughts into 
a misanthropic course. As for the rejec- 
tion, that was of the kind that consists 
of a pretty girl carefully leading a man 
into a trap, and then just as carefully 
turning her back upon him. It is only 
fair, in the case of Mr. Magdalen, to 
mention that the number of his rejections 
had been quite formidable—due, most 
probably, to the fim that his vanity was 
forever drawing over his clearer judg- 
ment. A wounded vanity is not infre- 
quently the beginning of cynicism. 

But, however all that may be, the fact 
remained that Mr. Magdalen, at the time 
that concerns this narrative, was very 
much at outs with the world and sick of 
all that therein was. Perhaps his dinner 
had again done him the impoliteness to 
disagree with him; perhaps another 
pretty girl had just opened her eyes in 
delightfully feigned astonishment, mur- 
mured ‘‘Oh, Mr. Magdalen, I am so 
sorry !’’ and left him once more discon- 
solate ; certain it is that he went to his 
rooms, on this particular evening, and, 
confidentially addressing the pictures on 
the walls, spoke aloud concerning many 
things that oppressed him. Thus: 

‘‘Bah! I’msick of it all. Oh, the 
hideous rottenness of the whole fabric of 
civilization! Lies, sham, and hypocrisy 
everywhere ; everyone must be believed 
a scoundrel until the opposite is proved ; 
circle lies within circle of conventions, 
of rules and regulations, making of man 
a mere machine. This is not living; 
there is no freedom of action in all this. 
At every opening, one is hampered ; 
social usage, good form, and fetishes of 
that sort are guarding every portal that 
leads to free will and naturalness. And 
what good does it all do? H’m! it’s 





done me a sweet lot of good, I must say ! 
No, the thing for me to do is to cut the 
whole shooting-match, to pull up sticks 
and depart for wilds—wilds somewhere 
where there is no civilization, somewhere 
out of the world. There is where my 
free and roving spirit may spread its 
wings and feel its life. As for this civ- 
ilization,’’—he stopped in his rapid 
pacing of the floor, stood in front of the 
window, and shook his fist at the whole 
world outside—‘‘I shake you! Do you 
hear? I shake you!”’ 

Mr. Magdalen was really very much in 
earnest about this matter. The very 
next morning, he walked over to his 
friend Major Fewsleer’s house, and said 
to that gentleman : 

‘“<Old man, do me a favor. I’m a 
trifle soured on this part of che work, 
and I want air. You’ve got lots of it 
down on the Texas prairies ; I want some 
of it. In other words, give me a letter 
to your foreman on the T-Square ranch, 
telling him I’m coming down for my 
health, or any other rot like that you 
can think of. Asa matter of fact, I’m 
going because I’m sick of this. What 
do you think ?”’ 

‘‘T think,’’ said the major, senten- 
tiously, ‘‘that you’re more kinds of an 
italicized fool than there are in the dic- 
tionary. What the Tom, Dick, and 
Harry do you want to go and frizzle in 
that beastly sun for, with no one to speak 
to but cow-boys whose talk is all cattle ? 
Mesquite-grass and cacti get to be mighty 
wearing on the eyes, I can tell you, 
and—”’ 

‘Major,”’ said Mr. Magdalen, a trifle 
wearily, ‘‘you mean well, I know; but 
everything you say only makes me jong 
to get down there. Why, man, nobody 
to speak to is just what I’m yearning for ; 
and nothing to look at will make my 
eyes as good as new again. Come, now 
—will you do me this favor, or won’t 
you? Because--’’ 

‘Oh, well, if you put it that way,’’ 
said the major, deprecatingly, and 
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promptly sat down and wrote the letter 
needed. 

Thus it came about that, in due course 
of time, there appeared at the T-Square 
ranch a young man with a tired expres- 
sion on his face and a letter in his hand. 
Presently, he was rid of both and was a 
cow-boy like the rest. The freedom that 
the prairies stretching toward every hori- 
zon seemed to promise filled him with a 
buoyancy of spirit that he had not known 
for many a long day, and the absence of 
all that had been galling him in the 
world he had left was also soothing to 
his soul. Among the other cow-boys 
he was accounted, when that happened 
at all, as a somewhat morose character, 
which opinion was due to the caustic 
remarks he occasionally let fall concern- 
ing the world of manners and customs. 
Whenever he spoke of Texas, it was with 
unbounded enthusiasm. The novelty, 
you see, was still all there. 

‘«The way I puts it up,’’ remarked 
Bad-man Tom, one day, while Magdalen 
was out riding alone, and the talk of the 
other men had drifted his way, ‘‘is that 
he ain’t a particle more soured on the 
East than the East is on him. I ’most 
inclines to the belief that he’s been a-get- 
tin’ too promiscuous with fire-arms back 
yonder, and is now here a-lingerin’ till 
the smoke blows over.”’ 

To which supposition—being, as it 
was, one so suited to the nistory of quite 
a few merf who had lately come to Texas 
—the other cow-boys assented without a 
murmur. Thus was Mr. Magdalen pur- 
sued, even into the prairies, by the spirit 
of distrust. But, on the whole, he got 
along very pleasantly with the other men, 
chiefly by means of keeping silent and 
evincing no curiosities. These latter are 
fatal, in Texas. e 

The one thing that somewhat annOdyed 
him about the T-Square was the presence 
of the foreman’s daughter. He had come 
down here especially to get away from 
all that sort of thing; and now one of 
the first things that he finds is a gypsy- 
like little beauty who talks Mexican and 
English in charming alternation, and 
rides like an Amazon. However, she 
was practically a savage, he thought to 
himself in consolation, and didn’t really 


count. Her father, Mr. Eslington, had 
grown old on the ‘T-Square ; he had mar- 
ried, so Magdalen seemed to have heard, 
a Mexican or Spaniard, and Miss Mamie 
had presumably never seen anything but 
the prairies, and was just about as wild 
as the cactus growing thereabout. In 
consideration of which, Mr. Magdalen 
smoothed away his first displeasure by 
the assurance that she didn’t count at all. 
He rarely saw the girl; and when he 
did, she was usually galloping along, 
with her hair streaming out behind her 
like some wild thing, or else was hum- 
ming some Mexican song or other that 
he didn’t understand and didn’t want to. 

Magdalen had contracted the habit, 
after work, of taking solitary rides; and 
it was in the course of one of these that 
a curious thing happened to him. He 
was galloping at full speed across the 
open prairie, his hat far back on his 
head, and his eyes fixed on the horizon. 
That was what brought him to grief— 
that gazing out into the wide world, and 
riding meanwhile into a_prairie-dog’s 
dug-out. The pony stumbled, fell on 
his knees, and Mr. Magdalen went whirl- 
ing off over the animal’s ears. 

When he tried to move, he found 
there was something the matter with his 
ankle. The pony had got up again, and 
was standing still, grazing; but Mr. 
Magdalen was lying on the sod, groaning 
and muttering unpleasant things. ‘‘ Oh, 
you brute!’’ he said, fiercely. As to 
whether he meant the pony, the prairie- 
dog, or himself, he had no very clear 
idea. 

As the moments went by, it became 
more and more evident to him that he 
was certainly inafix. He couldn’t move 
without hideous pain, and the boys at 
the ranch wouldn’t miss him for hours 
to come. He wondered what— 

And while he was yet wondering, his 
pony pricked up its ears, whinnied, and 
turned to greet Miss Mamie’s pony, 
which just then galloped up, its fair rider 
in the saddle. In an instant, she had 
dismounted and was by Magdalen’s side. 

«« My ankle’s twisted, I believe,’’ he 
said, apologetically. He was glad some- 
one had come, but he would have pre- 
ferred anyone else. 
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«« Yep,’’ said Miss Mamie, after a hasty 
examination, ‘‘and it’s a tollably bad 
twist too, I reckon. Guess yo’ cain’t 
walk nohow, what? Wal, I reckon I’ll 
have to—’’ ‘Then, before he could even 
have time for astonishment, Magdalen 
found himself being carried in this young 
girl’s arms, and presently being placed 
in his saddle. ‘‘And now,’’ said Miss 
Mamie, merely breathing a trifle hard, 
“<if we rides home kinder moderate, I 
reckon you kin stand it tll we gets to 
th’ house.”’ 

‘*« How shall I ever thank you ?’’ began 
Magdalen ; but she interrupted him with 
a ‘*Don’t!’’ and he could do nothing 
but continue to wonder and to gaze 
furtively at this magnificent young creat- 
ure who was riding by his side. It 
seemed to him now that he had hitherto 
been curiously blind in the matter of this 
girl’s evident beauty ; and it occurred to 
him, in a swift flash, that here was a girl 
so different from those others back in 
the East, so untrammeled and free, so 
unsullied by the knowledge of conven- 
tions, as to be a perfect revelation, an 
unsuspected delight. 

In the days after his accident, when 
he lay on a couch in the ranch-house, he 
turned this new idea over and over in 
his mind, fed it with frequent glimpses 
of Miss Mamie, as she flitted back and 
forth through the house, and finally came 
to the conclusion that it was a pretty 
good idea. 

Miss Mamie’s eyes, as he looked at 
them when she brought him some of 
those mysterious compounds especially 
intended for convalescents, seemed to 
him to become daily more fair, and daily 
he increased in wonderment at his 
hitherto blindness. Why, she was a very 
prairie-flower, a rara avis, an unspoiled 
child of nature, a beauty blushing unseen 
in the desert. Why should she not be 
the one in all the world to prove the 
truth of his firm belief, that good was to 
be found only outside of civilization ? 

And so it came about that Mr. Mag- 
dalen, cynic, fell in love with Miss 
Mamie Eslington completely, unreserv- 
edly. Everything about her was a 
delight to him, from her hair, free to the 
breezes, to her queer Western speech. 
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As for her, she allowed him to make 
love to her without doing much herself 
beyond appearing to like it. There was 
a mysterious twinkle in her eyes all the 
while, that to the disinterested observer 
would have been named humor, though 
to Magdalen it was love-light. 

**T observes,’’ said Bad-man Tom, 
one day, as Magdalen and Mamie started 
away for a ride together, ‘‘ that this yere 
couple is a-trottin’ together mighty plen- 
teous of late, and | sights it a-comin’ 
that they soon goes in harness together. 
Which it shorely would be a sightly 
team.”’ 

Mr. Magdalen himself had come to 
this opinion long ago—namely, that he 
wanted Mamie to be his wife. The 
many rides they had taken together, the 
long talks they had had, consisting 
chiefly of language on the part of Mag- 
dalen and smiling silence on Mamie’s 
side, had made him more and more aware 
of the many beauties of her nature. 
Occasionally he had been startled by 
sudden lapses from her prairie dialect 
into perfectly pure English ; but she had 
always reverted just as suddenly, and he 
had forgotten the thing. 

So it happened that, as they rode 
together one brilliant salmon-tinted even- 
ing, Magdalen leaned over and said 
swiftly, passionately, to the girl beside 
him: 

‘* Miss Mamie, I can’t keep on seeing: 
you this way, day after day, without tell- 
ing you—telling you that I—I love you. 
Perhaps you’ve seen it—girls usually do, 
I believe. But I must tell you. And I 
want you to be my wife, Mamie. Won’t 
you?’’ 

‘Gosh !’’ said Mamie, ‘but I’m— 


I’m_ skeered! I reckon I’d_ better 
ask—’’ hen she broke into a musical 
burst of r@rriment. ‘‘ There,’’ shesaid, 


relapsing suddenly into wonderfully pure 
English and holding out her pretty hand 
to Magdalen, ‘take it, you silly boy. 
Yes, of course I’ve known it all along, 
and I'll confess I tried to trap you; 
only,’’ and she hung her head and 
blushed so prettily that Magdalen, 
through all his astonishment, wanted to 
kiss her, ‘* only—I got caught myself. 
You see, papa got a private letter from 
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Major Fewsleer, advising him of your real 
reason for coming out here, and of 
course papa couldn’t keep it from me. 
And so I—’”’ 

Magdalen was kissing her hand rapt; 
urously. Then he caught his breath 
sharply and gasped: ‘‘ But you—you 
talk so—-so differently !’’ 

‘Yes, you blind cynic; of course I 
do. What do you suppose I was edu- 
cated at Vassar for, and lived for years 
in Boston, if I can’t speak English ?’’ 

‘“*Oh!’’ gasped Magdalen, ‘‘and I 
thought—”’ 

‘‘ Yes—pity, isn’t it? But you’ve no 
chance to escape now. You thought 
you were finding a flower untouched by 
the contamination of civilization; and 
now you see you weren’t, you dear blind 


boy. Isn’t civilization a little good, 
after all ?’’ 
She was leaning toward him; the 


ON 





ON LAKE WASHINGTON. 


enchantment of her voice and her eyes 
came to him like a flood; her beautiful 
hair was lifted by a passing zephyr until 
it curled before him like a promise of 
heaven ; and then, as he pressed his lips 
upon hers, he murmured : 

‘¢ Civilization is beautiful—if you say 
so, you little witch !’’ 

Before they reached the ranch again, 
many more things had occurred which 
proved that a woman’s little finger can 
twist resolutions that have been years in 
building. Magdalen had agreed to take 
her back to civilization and become 
himself once more a sociable animal. 
Finally, the little witch said roguishly : 

‘‘And as I am to take your heart back 
to civilization, don’t you think you had 
better leave your cynicism out here on 
the prairies ?”’ 

And from the fervor of his assent, it is 
reasonable to believe that he did. 


J. Percival Pollard. 


LAKE WASHINGTON. 


AVE after wave of curving blue, 
\) \ White-topped and laughing with the rest, 
Broke at our feet all day, and threw 
Thin scarfs of foam upon the crest 


Of the gray beach which bended like 
A wave embanked and motionless 
Against the restless flow and strike 


Of breaking waves. 


Our eyes did bless 


The lake a-rocking to and fro, 

So ploughed by mountain-winds, it seemed, 
Each pilgrim furrow ridged with snow : 

We knew not if we waked or dreamed. 


A yacht in cradle-motion stood 

Against the winds and slid away 
O’er rolling wastes unto a wood 

Etched on a calm and pictured bay. 


You will remember that short day— 
The sun ran swifter than the sea ; 
Time for young Love would never stay— 
And what you, whispering, promised me ? 


Lee Fairchild. 











THE GARDEN 


\ N JESTERN Washington has long 
been known as a _ region 
remarkable for its rich mines, 

its lumber industry, its strong young 
cities on beautiful harbors in whose 
waters the white-winged ships from every 
part of the globe fold their snowy pinions 
and lie ever secure from wind and storm. 
It is almost one vast sombre forest, inter- 
laced with shining rivers, flashing with 
wonderful peaks whose silver helmets 
know the moon’s sharp sabre—a land 
where you may sit the livelong day an 
enchanted listener to the song of solemn 
firs and the laugh of sapphire seas. 

How different the scene from that east 
of the mighty Cascades! Here are 
miles upon miles of rolling prairie, giant 
farms, cattle on a thousand hills, fine 
orchards where grows the sweetest fruit 
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WASHINGTON. 


in the world, and great fields of ripened 
grain stretching away like tossing oceans 
of gold. ‘This is the agricultural section 
of the Evergreen State, to a portion of 
which I had the pleasure of paying a 
recent visit, and of which I will endeavor 
to give an accurate description. 

The ride on the Northern Pacific over 
the rugged Cascades is wild and weird. 
The train creeps along the beetling walls 
of towering mountains, dashes through 
deep dark cafions, whirls across roaring 
rivers, winds its way through the long 
gloomy tunnel beneath a snow-capped 
peak, then flies down, down on to the 
undulating plains and toward the break- 
ing dawn. 

I shall never forget those high white 
foot-hills among which we sped, with the 
cold stars gleaming like jewels from their 
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558 THE GARDEN 
icy crests and the moon’s glittering scim- 
itar swinging above; nor shall I forget 
the sun that suddenly leaped from out 
the rosy portals of the east, glowing and 
bold, with the hot blood pulsing through 
his veins, and his great red hand tenderly 
touching the snowy garments of the 
slumbering earth. 

Leaving, as I did, the damp rainy 
winter of Puget Sound, it seemed to me 
strange indeed, after a ride of so few 
hours, to behold frozen ponds cut into 
varied pictures by the skater’s steel, and 








KENNEWICK CANAL AT YAKIMA RIVER. 


te see, as our huge iron beast stood pant- 


ing at the town of Yakima, the creaking. 


sleighs, the mounds of drifted snow, and 
the small boy, with muffled ears and 
painted sled, enjoying himself in the 
keen air of morn. 

‘¢ This is wintry weather, to be sure,’’ 
I remarked, to an elderly gentleman who 
sat opposite me in the dining-car. 

‘Yes, rather cold,’’ he said: ‘ dif- 
ferent from the climate down near the 
Columbia.”’ 


‘¢ That is where I am going. I hope 
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it isn’t any more frigid there than here 
at Yakima ?”’ 

‘‘ Never fear; it is entirely different. 
No snow there ; only three hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, where the 
Northern Pacific crosses.’’ 

I found the old man’s words were 
true; for, when I got off the train at 
Kennewick, my destination, the ground 
had lost its mantle of white and was just 
donning a robe of green. The sun 
shone brightly, and the air had the 
balminess of spring ; and this on the fifth 
day of January. 

Kennewick is a growing village on 
the banks of the Columbia, midway 
between where the Snake and Yakima 
Rivers empty into its waters, and where 
is located the great bridge of the 
Northern Pacific. When the United 
States Government improvements are 
completed at the Dalles, the Columbia 
River will be navigable from its mouth 
to this point, where ships can receive 
their crago of agricultural products. 
With its natural advantages, Kennewick 
is bound to become the distributing 
centre for the vast farming country sur- 
rounding it, and a decade will see here 
the metropolis of Eastern Washington. 

In company with my friend the 
doctor, who came to this place from 
New York a year ago in search of 
health, which he has evidently found, 
I mounted a cayuse, and we proceeded 
to spend the day galloping along the 
banks of the blue Columbia and roam- 
ing at will over this delightful garden 
spot. 

As Iam more at home in a sail-boat 
than in the saddle, and as the animal 
I rode was, according to his breed, 
inclined to be playful and shy at every 
weed or bush in his way, the appearance 
I presented must have been quite ludi- 
crous ; at least, I considered it so, and I 
think the occasional merry twinkle in the 
doctor’s eye substantiated my surmises. 

‘*You see, doctor,’’ I would say, 
endeavoring to keep “ Billy’’ within 
speaking-distance of him, and at the 
same time taking care not to lose my 
balance, ‘‘ you see, I am not used to this 
sort of thing. We go in boats, over 
on the Sound.’’ 
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Ir some great silver chain. ‘‘ Where rolls 
are the Oregon !’’ Ah, what significance 
* ae in those words, to one who has gazed 

‘} upon this glorious monarch of Amer- 
ican rivers ! 

To the east rose the Blue Mountains, 
white and jagged, their sharp peaks 
cleanly etched against the deep-blue 
sky. Each cafion and crag was plainly 
visible, and I suggested to the doctor 
that, if we were across the Columbia, 
we could easily ride to them in a short 
time, as they were surely not far dis- 
tant. Judge my surprise when he said: 
‘s Why, my dear sir, those mountains 
are over sixty miles away !’’ 

I could hardly believe it. The purity 
of the air here makes distance so 
deceiving that one might think the 
story of the man’ who, when walking 
to Pike’s Peak, disrobed himself to 
swim a brook that a child might have 
ie : stepped across, is not exaggerated in 
ROCK WALL, KENNEWICK CANAL. the least. The dryness of this atmos- 
phere is therefore very beneficial to 

Then, when my prancing steed rose those troubled with pulmonary com- 
on his hind legs and turned round and plaints and rheumatism. 











round, the while I clung desperately to On either side of the road we followed 
the pommel of the saddle, he said were occasional clumps of sage-brush, 
encouragingly : from which the doctor’s bird-dog fre- 


‘*Qh, you’re catching on in great 
shape. With a little practice, you 
can ride like these fellows coming.’’ 

The ‘* fellows ’’ to whom he referred 
were brawny bronzed-looking men 
wearing broad white hats with brims 
thrown back by the balmy breeze, giv- 
ing their wearers a dashing romantic 
appearance. They wore leather 
breeches, fringed down the sides with 
the same material, jingling spurs, and 
red bandanna_ handkerchiefs _ tied 
around their sinewy necks. They were 
a type of cow-boy peculiar to this 
region. I envied them the ease with 
which they rode, and which of course 
is only acquired by constant practice. 

The mightiest river of the golden 
West, as it courses through this fertile 
plain in graceful curves and sweeps 
majestically on toward the sobbing seas 
of the Pacific, is wonderfully beautiful 
and picturesque. Its blue dimpling 
waters, glittering in the sunlight, wind 
away as far as the eye can reach, like INTERIOR OF FLUME. 
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quently started a rabbit or prairie- 
chicken. At times, we crossed newly 
ploughed fields where the rich brown 
soil looked quite ready to accept the seed 
from the planter’s hand, and gave full 
promise of bringing forth an abundant 
crop. The soil is a light loam particu- 
larly adapted to wheat, which in this 
portion of Yakima County averages from 
fifty to sixty bushels per acre; therefore 
it is not surprising that one farmer, Mr. 
Kelso, has a wheat-field of seven thou- 
sand acres. 

However, it has only been within the 
last few years that such farms have 
existed, owing to the light rainfall, which 
is now compensated for by the means 
of irrigation. The Yakima River is 
‘<tapped ’’ about four miles above Kiona 
Station, at the Big Horn rapids, the 
water being carried through a great canal 
many miles in length, and thence dis- 
tributed in smaller ditches to the sur- 
rounding lands. 
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We drew rein on the bank of the big 
canal, which for durability of construc- 
tion looks as if it would last forever. To 
complete this giant undertaking, hun- 
dreds of men and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars were required. No estimate 
can be made of its benefits. Its worth 
is beyond the value of money. ‘The 
canal.is the means of reclaiming a vast 
region to beauty and fertility, which 
would otherwise be a barren waste ; and 
upon it are grown the fine fruits that 
have not only been a charm to the State, 
but are appreciated by the epicureans of 
the world. Aside from oranges, lemons, 
figs, and bananas, no more luscious fruit 
can be found on the globe, California 
not excepted. This is the garden spot 
—yea, the Eden—of Washington. 

At the Tacoma Exposition last year, 
the Yakima County exhibit, which is 
to be seen at the World’s Fair, was not 
only a surprise to the visitors, but com- 
pletely astonished them and won _ the 
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APPLE ORCHARD. 


admiration of all. Not alone do fruits 
and grains grow abundantly in .this pro- 
lific soil, but here also can be found 
broad meadows yielding enormous crops 
of grass. As Moses P. Handy truthfully 
wrote: ‘‘ Vegetables of the best quality 
are grown, while as many as five crops 
of alfalfa have been cut from this land in 
a single year.’” He might have also 
stated, and with the utmost regard for 
veracity, that it averaged ten tons to the 
acre. Hops go about two thousand 
pounds ; and, as there is no mildew or 
vermin to arrest their growth, owing to 
the lack of moisture in the atmosphere, 
hop-culture will prove one of the leading 
industries. 

I forgot to mention that fruit-trees 
bear the second year, and attain a mar- 
velous growth in a short period. An 
apricot-tree was pointed out to me as 
having grown eight feet in twelve 
months! Think of it! 

I said to the doctor, as we turned 
away from the canal, that I could see no 
reason why it should not have fish in it. 


‘«T cannot say as to that,’’ he replied, 
as I grappled with the pommel of the 
saddle ; ‘‘ but there are plenty of fish in 
the Columbia during the spring and fall 
runs. A great number of people camp 
at the mouth of the Yakima and enjoy 
themselves trolling for these silver beau- 
ties, and what sport they have! I 
camped there last autumn, and cavght a 
fish in a very novel manner. It hap- 
pened in this wise. Early one morning, 
I saw a Chinaman down by the edge of 
the river, waving his arms wildly and 
uttering a series of loud ejaculations. 
Going to where he stood, I saw the 
cause of all his excitement to be a very 
large fish flopping about on the surface 
of the water, perhaps fifty feet distant. 
Disrobing myself, I plunged in after it, 
and saw, as I neared it, a large hole in 
its side, from which the blood was 
oozing, and which I knew was made by 
an Indian’s spear. You know, these 
spears are entirely different from those 
used by the whites. They are made 
with two long sharp barbs of hard wood, 
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which, when bound together with bark 
thongs, make a socket for the shaft. 
To this arrow-shaped head is attached 
a small rope, and, when the spear is 
thrust into the fish, the shaft is removed, 
and the prize is retained by the ugly 
barbs and the rope fastened to them. 
3y this means, the fish is easily tired out 
and landed. Well, you’d better believe 
my salmon possessed wonderful strength, 
despite the fact of his terrible wound. I 
got my fingers in his gills, and what a 
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Truly this is the angler’s paradise, and 
Eastern sportsmen could find no more 
enjoyable way to pass a summer than in 
camp at the mouth of the Yakima. 
Prairie-chickens and rabbits are very 
plentiful, while ducks and geese abound 
in great numbers; in fact, so numerous 
are they at certain periods of the year, 
that the farmers consider them a nuisance. 

As the doctor finished relating his fish- 
story, a disposition seemed to seize my 
iron-gray steed to illustrate to me the 











A YOUNG 


time I had making a tug-boat of myself! 
Sometimes the salmon would conceive 
the idea that he was the stronger of the 
two, and would for a few moments prove 
himself master of the situation by pull- 
ing me here and there. But I clung to 
him determinedly, while the Chinaman 
shouted like a madman. Slowly I 
worked him toward shore, then waded 
out and landed my prize exultantly. 
The fish weighed nearly ninety pounds. 
How’s that for Columbia River salmon ?’’ 
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poetry of motion, and for some little 
time he succeeded admirably; and at 
each jounce of his agile frame, I must 
confess I saw ‘* the light that is neither 
on sea nor land.’’ Inwardly I cursed 
that horse, but laughed merrily in order 
to show the doctor that I was not fright- 
ened in the least by his fantastic cavort- 
ings. 

My equestrian ability was taxed to the 
utmost when we passed a band of Indians 
belonging to the Yakima Reservation. 
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There were five or six of them, mounted 
on fat sleek ponies. ‘They were’ large 
robust-looking fellows, with high cheek- 
bones, coal-black eyes, and hair of the 
same color, coarse and straight, hanging 
upon their shoulders. ‘The red blankets 
they wore must have been the ‘‘ dash of 
color’’ that inspired ‘‘ Billy,’’ for his 
intense gaze was so firmly fixed upon 
them that I could do nothing whatever 
with him until the band had almost dis- 
appeared from view down the roadway. 
These Indians, with their gaudy headgear 
and picturesque dress, presented a more 
prepossessing appearance than those of 
the Puget Sound region, whose low squat 
figures, broad faces, flat foreheads, and 
ragged wearing-apparel gathered from 
alley and junk-shop, are apt to destroy 
any romantic notions one may entertain 
toward the dusky child of the forest. 

To the south and west of the Columbia 
and some five miles away, though appear- 
ing not half that distance, are the Horse- 
heaven Hills, on the first bench of which 
are many wheat-fields. ‘The name given 
them is certainly worthy of a place in 
one of Bret Harte’s books. They rise 
to an elevation of several hundred feet, 
and cattle, horses, and sheep wander in 
great numbers over their grassy crests. 
The opportunities offered for stock-rais- 
ing in this particular locality are unsur- 
passed, owing to the superb grazing-lands 
and the absence of extreme cold or snow, 
save on rare occasions, during the winter 
months. 

During our day’s jaunt, we passed old- 
fashioned farm-houses, from whose win- 
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dows happy-faced children peered at us, 
and which were surrounded with big 
orchards. Again we rode by the newly 
constructed dwellings of those who had 
lately come to try their fortunes in this 
remarkably productive section of the 
West, which is so rapidly becoming 
populated. Unaccustomed as I was to 
an agricultural country, it did me good 
to see the huge barns crammed with hay, 
and through the open doors to catch 
glimpses of well-fed cattle and horses, 
and to hear in some far pasture the 
bleating of sheep and the long-drawn 
**Co boss! co boss!’’ of the diligent 
farm-boy. 

As we turned toward Kennewick, an 
act which I had no difficulty in perform- 
ing, my cayuse having long manifested 
an inclination to travel in that direction, 
the sun sank behind the far-off hills and 
drenched them in his crimson light, until 
they looked like billows of flame lifting 
from out the deepening dusk. The air, 
which had grown quite keen. as the 
shadows lengthened, made my ears tin- 
gle as we swiftly dashed through the 
twilight. 

Ere we reached the doctor’s home, 
the Blue Mountains were lost in gloom, 
and the child-like stars had gathered in 
groups to watch with twinkling eyes the 
bent old moon feebly tottering forth to 
greet them. 

The sights I beheld on the day’s jaunt 
through this land of peace and plenty 
strengthened my already strong faith in 
the future prosperity of our young Ever- 
green State. 

Herbert Bashford. 


NO MAN HATH RIGHT. 


O man hath right to rear a prison wall 
About himself, and then to sit therein 
And sigh for freedom, gone beyond recall, 
And make his moan for things that might have been. 


Nor hath he right to build himself a stair, 
By which to scale his prison’s high rampart, 
When every stroke must mean some soul’s despair, 
And every step a bleeding human heart. 


Carrie Blake Morgan. 













































































THE SPIRIT OF SILENCE. 


ROM a mansion window, in careless way, 
Were tossed the roses of yesterday. 


But a breath of their fragrance drifted in 
Where a sick man lay—worn, pale, and thin. 


And the Spirit that builded, so long ago, 
The wise king’s temple awoke, and lo! 


With never a sound would have stirred the thread 
That grows in the wake of a spider’s tread, 


Stone, brick, and mortar were swept aside 
And the sick man strolled by a meadow wide, 


O’er a low-hung ridge where the blue-joint tips 
Reached up till they beat at the passer’s hips. 


A bluebird hopped on the topmost rail 
Of a zigzag fence, and a distant quail 


Called silvery clear: ‘‘ More wet, more green !”’ 
Though never a cloud in the sky was seen. 


A drunken bobolink swayed and reeled 
O’er the yellow sea of a barley-field ; 





Rang sweet the song of a joy-mad thrush ; 
i And a wild rose turned, with a modest blush, 


From the wooing bold of the cat-bird’s draw] ; 
The air was stilled with the cricket’s call ; 


And the man passed into the greenwood shade 
While the Spirit of Silence the town re-made. 


The tide of commerce roared over the bloom, 
And they covered the face in the darkened room 


f Where the watchers wept, for the world is blind, 
' But the Spirit of Silence is wise and kind. 


Charles Eugene Banks. 
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A FIGHTING SOLDIER. 


HEY did say Buck Lewis 
was a fighting man before 
ever he came to the fort, 
but he certainly did not 
look it. He was not 
undersized especially, but 

then he was not big nor husky; and he 

did not go around with lowering brow 

and swinging shoulders and clinched fists 

and the terror-compelling voice of a 

bruiser. 

He was rather slender than otherwise ; 
very straight, but beardless and even sal- 
low. His eyes had a perpetual laugh in 
them. For we found, before he had 
mounted guard three times, that he could 
laugh when angry as well as when pleased 
—only it was such a trying and unfair 
advantage to take of an adversary. 

What made his prowess the more sur- 
prising was his habit of singing and his 
easily proved acquaintance with lines of 
life unknown to the rank of the regular 
army. He had some books on a little 
shelf above his bunk ; and he had a way 
of addressing Saddler Smith as ‘‘ Hora- 
tio,’’ and assuring him that there were 
more things in heaven and earth than 
any man in G Troop ever dreamed of. 

Sometimes, as he sat gn the little bench 
in front of the quarters, burnishing his 
carbine or buffing his buttons, he would 
wail a line or two about the heart bowed 
down, or warble ‘‘ Come, for my arms 
are empty,’’ or throw out his chest and 
beat a sort of bass-drum resonance on 
the words: ‘The King of kings, and 
Lord of lords !’’ 

And, that was why we thought he 
couldn’t fight. 

But then, it wasn’t the first time repu- 
tation had outrun a recruit, reaching the 
fort before him, and leaving a long time 
before he left. And so G Troop waited 
for a sign. 

It came soon enough. Marcus Sheedy, 
high private from the second squad room, 
had been detailed for kitchen duty when 
he thought he should have had a day of 
leisure. He was in a very bad temper ; 
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and we had long ago learned to agree with 
Marcus when the world went wrong with 
him. Of course, we wanted that ‘trial 
by battle’’; but I think, after all, we felt 
a little thrill of dread when we saw Buck 
Lewis strolling down the plank walk 
from the sutler’s store, and knew Marcus 
must meet him. 

** Get out of my way!’’ yelled Mar- 
cus, his terrible front tremblitig in pas- 
sion against the very body of the slighter 
man. 

That was about the time of fatigue- 
call; and before the bugler sounded 
‘*assembly’’ for guard-mount, the trou- 
ble was all over. Buck Lewis was 
washing his hands in the warm spring, 
and looking down at a tattered pair of 
trousers ; for he was a very tidy soldier. 
And Marcus Sheedy was sitting exhausted 
on a cracker-box, his limp and useless 
arms at his sides, his heavy head bent 
forward and buried in the problem we 
all were studying: ‘‘ How did it hap- 

n a ? 

After that, Buck Lewis took rank about 
with a first lieutenant. 

Jim Honan came back to the fort 
from detail duty with the paymaster, and 
we thought he would challenge this gay 
young fellow’s right to eminence. But 
Jim was prudent, and seldom risked his 
hard-won and long-worn laurels unless 
the venture seemed to offer good returns. 

He came from a: ride up the valley one 
day, and lay down on his bunk for a bit 
of sleep. Buck Lewis was sewing a 
patch on the sleeve of his jacket, and 
singing something about those days of 
old, when knights were bold, and barons 
held their sway, and a lot more of militia 
nonsense, when Jim raised up and 
launched a boot at the minstrel’s head. 

The projectile was heavy enough, and 
it came with force enough, but the range 
was bad; and it beat the wall with a 
thunderous bump, and fell to the floor 
noisily just as Lewis announced gayly: 

«My love has golden hair ; 
My love’s beyond compare.” 
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‘«Shut up!’ roared Honan. ‘I want 
to get a little sleep.’’ 

‘*Young gentlemen in the military 
should learn that the night is made for 
sleeping, and the day for singing—and 
sewing on patches,’’ responded Buck 
Lewis, his smile lighting a little, and his 
steel-blue eyes ranging over his weapons 
there on the wall before they lifted to 
Mr. Honan’s towering height. 

Mr. Honan took up another boot and 
squared to throw it; but Lewis, his 
vagrant tongue still loitering along the 
lines— 


«Then what care I 
Though death be nigh ? 
I live for love, and die—”’ 


with prolonged dwells on the verbs— 
reached up gently and fingered the hilt 
of his sabre. 

It was a challenge read instantly, and 
he accepted it as became a swordsman. 
They were front to front in the middle 
of the room. They were insuch earnest 
as ‘‘ knights of old’’ themselves could 
hardly have surpassed. They were fight- 
ing with weapons made for mortal combat. 

Athd for what? For nothing. One 
was piqued and angry at being defied ; 
one was resolute against tyranny. But 
both were reckless and prodigal, as 
becomes a soldier fed on the air of the 
mountains and fanned by danger. 

It was no stage clashing of steel on 
steel. It was the swift advance, the light 
retreat, the thrust, the guard, the feint, 


the fierce right cut, till we slight men, ° 


packed between the windows, forgot to 
breathe, and lived alone with our eyes. 

Jim Honan’s wrist was bleeding. 
There was a rent in the tight blue flannel 
that covered his thigh—a rent which 
marked a partial failure of his parry. 
There was a touch upon his forehead, 
where the red blood looked out but 
would not flow. 

And there was the heavy tramp of a 
spurred boot down the porch outside, and 
we knew ‘‘the old man’’ was coming. 

«*’?Tention— officer of the day!’’ 
called the orderly, throwing open the 
door of the squad-room just across the 
hall. He would be here in a moment, 
and all discipline demanded a truce. 


But the sound might as well have been 
the tap of an oak-leaf on the roof, as far 
as Buck Lewis was concerned. He was 
pushing the fight, his left hand clasped 
on his back, his right foot advanced, his 
blade flashing a better obedience to his 
resolute will with every minute that 
passed. 

Honan, catching the first opportunity, 
abandoned his guard, and retired to his 
corner. 

‘Good thing for you,’’ he growled ; 
for an Irishman’s tongue is never van- 
quished. Lewis looked at him a moment 
in surprise and disappointment. Then 
he said: 

‘«T’ll go down to the hay corral with 
you, Jim, and argue this out.’’ 

He found no response, and had but 
time to stand at ‘attention’’ as the 
officer of the day walked into the room. 

‘« What’s the matter with your forehead, 
Honan ?’’ asked ‘‘ the old man,’’ for his. 
swift eyes saw everything. 

‘«Scratched it, sir,’’ replied the sol- 
dier ; for he was loyal. 

‘« Pick up these things, men, and keep 
your room in order,’’ commanded the 
officer, and he was gone. 

In the moment of that visit, Buck 
Lewis regained his steady temper, and he 
dropped his sabre in its scabbard again. 
But he could not forego applying the 
lesson. 

~ Don’t try to turn day into night in 
the army, Jim,’’ he remarked, as he 
threaded his needle anew. ‘‘According 
to general orders, ‘ taps’ don’t come for 
hours and hours yet.”’ 

And after that, Buck Lewis ranked any 
major in the regiment. 

Of course, we didn’t run from him, or 
tremble in his presence, or anything like 
that. When a soldier-man, however 
‘formidable, wants a fight, he can always 
get it. That is what recruiting officers 
are for. But we respected him. We 
always followed him into his combats 
with the general belief that he would be 
«< at home.’’ 

He didn’t look for trouble; but if 
ever trouble came hunting for him, it 
found him. And so it happened that 
Corporal Quinn went up to the hospital, 
one day, and troubled the steward for 














some surgeon plaster and a stitch or two 
and Billy Kensel, who maintained a fugi- 
tive resort just off the reservation, took 
to his bed and lay there till his ribs were 
better ; and Monte Joe, who haunted the 
fort for a time after pay-day, shook hands 
rather awkwardly, his right arm being 
composed in clay on account of a pistol- 
wound. 

But we didn’t really prize the man till 
that time when ‘‘ The Kid ’”’ swept terror 
into the fort. 

You know ‘‘ The Kid.’’ There is the 
gayest bandit that ever warmed a stolen 
saddle. There is the bloodiest robber 
and most merciless murderer that ever. 
harried the border with his midnight 
rides. And there is the slipperiest rascal 
that ever fled from vengeance, the luck- 
iest dog that ever was outlawed. 

He had abandoned the up-country 
several years ago, and we had not been 
troubled by him; but so well was his 
character of ranger established that we 
were not surprised when, one week after 
having devastated a valley in the Gila 
country, we heard of him on the Rio 
Verde. His last attack was in the nature 
of a defiance, for the little settlement 
laid under contribution was almost in 
sight of the flag at the fort. 

The messengers who rode into camp 
with the news were wild with terror, as 
well they might be, and were inclined to 
implore the help of the soldiers. 

‘Don’t beg,’’ cried the commanding 
officer. ‘‘Demand! That’s what the 
army is here for. Blow ‘ Boots and Sad- 
dles,’’’ he shouted to the trumpeter, 
standing at the guard-house door. 

Buck Lewis had come off guard that 
morning, and, as is the custom in well- 
officered garrisons, he was: entitled to a 
day of liberty. He chose to clamber 
up the mountains at the back of the fort, 
and to stretch himself on the ledge of 
rock that commanded the valley from 
Eagle Pass to the warm spring; and 
there he lay, droning. 

_He didn’t see the messengers ride into 
camp, and of course didn’t hear the 
bustle they created away down there in 
that little cluster of adobe houses. But 
he did hear the bugle-call, and he roused 
to study the situation. He saw a com- 
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motion extending from the adjutant’s 
office clear down to the stables, and he 
knew that trim dark figure standing alone 
by the guard-house was ‘‘ the old man,’’ 
sometimes called the colonel. 

Whether it was simply exercise—one 
of those freaks commission sometimes: 
develops to catch the soldier napping— 
or whether a raid in earnest, the slim 
warrior up there on the ledge could not 
determine. But he comforted himself 
with the reflection that ‘‘a good soldier 
never does anything unless commanded,’’ 
and so composed himself again and 
watched the movement. 

There was a cluster of men about the 
ordnance-room. 


‘«Must be cartridges,’’ said Buck 
Lewis, pleasantly. ‘‘ But that may be a 
part of the old man’s play. I hate these 


mock affairs. There they go to the com- 
missary—getting rations, I reckon. Well, 
they are making it look like business, 
anyway. Don’t know as I ever had the 
entire force of the fort in review before. 
Position has its advantages, too. Now; 


for instance, I would rather lie here with. 


my chin in my hands and my elbows on 
a cushion of moss and leaves, than go 
sweating around that bloody old fort, or 
ride like Tam O’Shanter out of it.’’ 

He saw the swift forming of the line, 
knew without hearing it that the men 
were ‘‘ counting fours,’’ noted the trot 
through the Government yate, and the 
gallop as soon as the valley was reached. 
But what caught his especial attention 
was the size of the command. Surely 
every available man in the fort must be 
mounted and riding down there in the 
leader’s dust—carbine in boot, sabre .at 
side, and a haversack of crackers and 
dried beef on the saddle. 

‘* Peace be with you,’’ he said, softly, 
releasing one of his hands and wafting ,a 
salute down toward them. 

He watched them turn into the Warm 
Spring canyon, greeted the pillar of dust 
that told they had struck the plain 
bevond, then started at sight of another. 
pillar of dust just drifting into Apache 
Pass. 

It was another party, and it was com- 
ing up the valley. 

‘« Indians—-by the Lord !’”’ he ejacu- 
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lated, and sat upright as his trained eye 
told him some marauding band. had 
given ‘‘the old man’”’ a slip, and was 
riding straight at the defenceless fort. 
That was serious enough. But an instant 
later, he chilled with something very like 
fear. For, true as a target-shot, clear as 
bugle-call, came to his soul the assurance 
that this was ‘‘ The Kid.”’ 

‘¢ Not another Injun in Arizone would 
dare—’’ he began, and was on his feet 
before he knew it. 

He looked down there in the fort, and 
saw the lieutenant’s wife come tripping 
down her veranda steps and hurry along 
the walk to the captain’s house. 

‘‘She doesn’t know,’’ said Buck 
Lewis. But his speech was lost in 
impetuous action. Down slopes so steep 
that coyotes could not climb them, across 
stretches of rock and arid sand, through 
chaparral that strove to hold him, till he 
gained the boundary of the reservation. 

The pillar of dust had advanced from 
Apache Pass, had left the sheep-ranch far 
to the right, had marked a trail across 
the hay-land, and had stopped there just 
at the edge of the old corral. 

‘<Tt will take them ten minutes to 
loot the cook-house,’’ said Buck Lewis, 
as he crept on hands and knees to the 
cover of the outer buildings. 

Hurried steps were coming toward 
him. He had no arms, and he groaned 
as he realized the sandy ground produced 
no missile stones. But he ran to the 
edge of the building, determined to 
pounce on the first savage who thrust his 
uncombed head into view. The shadow 
served notice. He bounded out, launched 
like a catamount, and landed—on the 
sergeant of the guard ! 

That sight angered him. 

“‘Are you fellows running away ?’’ he 
demanded. 

“It’s ‘The Kid’ and his band,’’ 
gasped a soldier, tossing one fragment of 
a frightened look over his shoulder, then 
diving into the sage-brush again. 

‘Do you know the women are down 
there alone?’’ he pursued. He was 
growing perceptibly calmer. In_ the 
added demand for fighting-men, his 
spirits lifted, and he trod on the borders 
of gayety. ‘‘I’m going in there to take 
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care of them. If you fellows are white 
men, you’ll—’’ But his words were lost 
in the sultry air, and he went on alone. 

‘«Gay young people,’’ he muttered, 
‘and the Government pays them thir- 
teen dollars a month !’’ That reminded 
him of the barrack-room ballad, and he 
tried his voice, finding it good : 


“Yes, I think you'd make a soldier ; 
Yes, I think you’d make a soldier ; 
Yes, I think you’d make a soldier— 

In the year of jubilee !”’ 


and it brought back his spirit of daring. 

As he passed the open space between 
the barracks and the orderly -room, 
smoke pushed through the roof of the 
cook-house, and he knew that ‘The 
Kid’’ had fed. <A barking dog at the 
post surgeon’s quarters told they had 
crossed the parade-ground and were on a 
tour of plunder. 

He struck into the area at the side of 
the captain’s house, hammered on a 
door, and informed all auditors that he 
knew a bank—he knew a bank—he knew 
a bank whereon the wild thyme grew. 

The women were there in an inner 
room, and they blessed every hair of his 
sunny head as he strode through the hall 
with a laugh in his eye and a word of 
good cheer and hope. 

He fingered the arms that hung in the 
hall. There was a gun that he joyed to 
handle, with a magazine full and every 
rivet shining. There was a sword that 
was fit for a king ; and he buckled it on 
him, announcing in a steady tone and 
audible : 

‘‘It is a sword of Spain, the ice- 
brook’s temper,’’. then swung wide the 
front door and strode out on the porch. 

They saw him. They were clustered 
—more than a dozen strong—on the 
surgeon’s veranda, watching the fire on 
his sitting-room floor and fearing the 
curtains and books would not burn. 
They saw him and charged. Two went 
down, but the rest came on. They 
knew the strength of the fort, and they 
had seen it go galloping away. 

Fire was rising from the roof-of the 
cook-house, red flame was showing in 
the surgeon’s windows, and a-chattering 
frantic band of Apaches was upon him. 











How he fought there alone against 
them, how he guarded that door and the 
women behind it, how he laughed when 
his gun was empty, and nothing but 
steel was between him and them, what 
magic hedged him about and turned 
their bullets away—all these are the 
wonders of the Rio Verde even unto this 
day. 

The sergeant of the guard didn’t 
know—poor, shamed, recovered hero! 
Through the tears of his rage, as he 
rounded the house, he could only see 
Buck Lewis, alone and in need of suc- 
cor; could only rush like a demon at 
the head of his men ; could only follow 
with oaths that beaten band as it fled 
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to the hay corral for its horses—fled into 
the arms of the furious captain, who had 
lashed us lighter men across the valley, 
straight at that double column of flame. 

** But ‘ The Kid’ got away ?”’ 

Oh, certainly. ‘‘The Kid’’ always 
gets away. But he went alone, and he 
never drew rein till he bathed his feet in 
the Gila River. 

‘And he’ll never come back any 
more,’’ said the captain, as the women, 
reading of his ravages down there on the 
Mexican side, trembled and thought of 
the day when Buck Lewis stood between 
them and Apache fury. 

And that’s why I like a fighting-man, 

“even in the army. 
LeRoy Armstrong. 

















O TEMPORA! 


UT of the past he strayed 
In silver armor clad, 
Wondering but undismayed 
To find the world gone mad. 
And unto hearts aflame 
With cruel love of gold 
He called in Beauty’s name 


To battle, 


as of old. 


Lo! the dull world passed by, 
Nor listened to his cry. 


But one who sat alone, 

Weary and sick at heart, 
Leaned from her desolate throne 

High o’er the crowded mart 
And sighed: Methinks I hear 

A voice stilled long ago— 
The homage dear—so dear !— 

I nevermore shall know. 


But the blind world passed by, 


Nor heard the lady’s sigh. 


Harriet Monroe. 































































LITTLE EMMY ROGERS. 


ER father owned the finest 
cattle-ranch in the wilds of 
Western Nevada. She had 
been born with the music 
of the lonely Truckee River 

in her ears, and something of its wild 
sweet poetry in her soul. John Redlaw 
loved her. He was only one of fifty 
hired men on her father’s cattle-ranch, 
but he loved her. 

How he came to fill that lowly posi- 
tion is a story duplicated in the history 
of thousands of young men of education 
and refinement who left Eastern homes 
to flock to the ‘‘ Sage Hen State’’ in the 
palmy days of its mining era. It had 
taken three years of fruitless prospecting 
to cure John Redlaw of the gold fever ; 
but the cure, when it came, was complete 
for the time being. Had it been possible 
then to force his pride into his empty 
pockets, he would have gone home; but 
it was not possible. 

And so, on a memorable August after- 
noon, he had come tramping across 
country in search of work, and had 
paused, weary and footsore, on the west 
bank of the Truckee River, where he 
stood for a moment, gazing longingly 
across at a roughly built but comfortable- 
looking ranch-house in the distance. 
Then suddenly he caught sight of a little 
white skiff rocking gently on the bosom 
of the stream, the occupant of which was 
looking at him with a pair of wide-open 
beautiful dark eyes. He lifted his hat 
and called to her to inquire if there were 
any means of crossing near at hand. 

‘‘T am in ‘search of Mr. Nathan 
Rogers’s place,’’ he added, as she seemed 
to regard him hesitatingly. Instantly 
she took up a pair of tiny oars, and, 
commanding him to ‘‘ wait a moment,’’ 
shot her skiff out into the stream. 

The afternoon was waning. In the 
west, ared sun was just dipping into a 
low belt of purple clouds, and the little 
bark skimmed toward him in a broad 
path of liquid gold. It was one of the 
few times in John Redlaw’s life when he 
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had felt the soul of an artist within him. 
He had not the faintest foreshadowing, 
at that moment, of what Emmy Rogers 
was to be to him in the time to come; 
but that picture of her, coming to him 
in a flood of golden light, imprinted 
itself upon his memory and clung to him, 
against his will, in lonely after-days. 

‘« That is Nathan Rogers’s house over 
there, and I am his daughter. I will set 
you across,’’ she said, simply, as the keel 
of her little boat ran upon the sand. 
‘«That is,’’ she added, smiling up at 
him, ‘‘if you do not sink my little craft 
in mid-streaam. Nobody so big as you 
has ever boarded the Lily Maid.”’ 

‘¢ The Lily Maid !’’ echoed Redlaw to 
himself, as he stepped carefully aboard, 
and he regarded the fair owner of the 
boat with rapidly increasing interest. 
He scarcely could have told which aston- 
ished him most—the ranchman’s daugh- 
ter, or the name painted in yellow let- 
ters on the prow of her boat. The girl 
herself, he promptly decided, was the 
smallest, daintiest, loveliest bit of bud- 
ding womanhood he had ever beheld. 
There was an almost childlike frankness 
in her manner, as she declined to let him 
take the oars, and, from time to time, 
glanced at him speculatively. For the 
first time in his life, he felt overgrown 
and awkward in the presence of a woman, 
and was at a loss how to stow his long 
legs away in her little skiff. Presently 
she seemed to realize his predicament, 
and smiled in undisguised amusement. 

‘¢ Never mind,’’ she said, ‘‘ we’]l be 
across in a moment; the stream is narrow 
here.’’ 

He strove to frame a gallant response ; 
but the stream was indeed narrow, and, 
before he had decided what to say, the 
opposite bank was reached, and he was 
obliged to express his thanks and leap 
ashore. 

An hour later, he was Nathan Rogers’s 
hired man; and what right had he, he 
asked himself, to think of Nathan 
Rogers’s daughter? Yet he crossed and 














recrossed the Truckee River many times, 
in his dreams that night, in Emmy 
Rogers’s little white skiff, with Emmy 
Rogers’s slender brown hands on the 
oars. 

Months afterward, when he _ had 
wrought his way patiently into her 
respect and confidence, there came a day 
when she allowed him to row the Lily 
Maid down the whispering Truckee, 
while she trailed her slender fingers 
caressingly in the limpid water and let 
him talk to her and draw from her, bit 
by bit, the story of her lonely young life. 

‘IT was never lonely while mother 
lived,’’ she said, wistfully ; ‘‘ but since 
then, it has been dreadful sometimes.’’ 

Redlaw, thinking of the rough illiter- 
ate father, the frowzy loud-voiced step- 
mother, and the noisy brood of tow- 
headed little half-brothers, said with 
unconscious tenderness : 

‘¢ Poor little girl !’’ 

The beautiful eyes filled with tears, 
but she smiled anita tt them and_said 
bravely : 

‘*Oh, don’t pity me! Think how 
much worse it might have been. I thank 
God that I had a refined and gentle 
mother, who taught me how to read and 
think and see the beautiful things of life. 
And then I have my beautiful river 
always ;.they cannot take it away from 
me. It is mother, books, music, every- 
thing, to me. It sparkles when I am 
happy, and murmurs comfort to me when 
I am sad. - Oh, the songs it has sung to 
me—the lessons it has taught me! Can 
you understand? When human things 
fail me, I turn to my river, and it keeps 
me from losing faith in eternity ; it says 
to me: 


«“ «Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.’ 


I wonder if Elaine loved her river as I 
love mine ?”’ ’ 

‘How can we tell?’’ answered Red- 
law. ‘* Possibly not; but, on the other 
hand, perhaps you could not have loved 
Launcelot as Elaine loved him.’’ 

‘‘That is different, you know,’’ she 
said, sagely. <‘*I might not have loved 
him at all.”’ 

‘* But if you had ?”’ 
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‘Tf I had—oh, well, I never could 
have done as Elaine did; I should have 
had more—well, what the cow-boys call 
‘ backbone. a 


“«T see,’’ said Redlaw, smiling in spite 
of himself. ‘*‘ You could not die for a 
man ?”’ 


She looked into the green depths of 
the water reflectively. 

*‘If I could,”’ she said, slowly, ‘it 
would have to be for his sake, not my 
own.”’ 

Her look and manner were exasperat- 
ingly impersonal. Redlaw felt that she 
was talking to him as she might have 
talked to herself, or to her river, if he 
had not been present. A mad impulse 
came to him to catch her to his breast 
and kiss some of the fire of his own pas- 
sion into her unconscious soul. But he 
controlled the impulse, as he did many 
another that came after. 

‘*She is so young, and I—God pity 
me !—am so poor,’’ was the thought that 
ever stood near to guard him in moments 
of sweet peril. 

But there came a time, after all those 
months of self-control, when the power 
of that argument vanished into thin air. 
There is nothing like a good live aggres- 
sive rival to scatter the scruples of a too 
prudent and patient lover, and in this 
case the rival was not wanting. He 
appeared on the scene in the person of 
an enterprising young fellow from Cali-, 
fornia, with plenty of money in his 
pockets and the avowed intention of 
purchasing an adjoining ranch and going 
into the cattle-business extensively. He 
introduced himself as ‘‘ Hank’’ Ander- 
son, and in three days’ time was on a 
familiar footing with every man on the 
ranch, including old Nathan Rogers him- 
self, who took the stranger into his good 
graces the moment he caught the clink 
of his coin, and straightway did him the 
signal honor of naming his best horse 
Hank Anderson. 

Anderson no sooner beheld Emmy 
Rogers than he proceeded to fall in love 
with her, and, beings as impetuous in 
sentiment as in business, and having her 
father’s God-speed to embolden him, 
threw himself, heart and soul, into the 
task of wooing her. 
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Most women like fervor and impetuos- 
ity in a lover; and whether little unso- 
phisticated Emmy was flattered by the 
new-comer’s adulation, or only tolerated 
him to please her father, was a problem 
that ere long began to rankle in Redlaw’s 
breast. How he regretted now some of 
the beautiful opportunities he had let 
slip, and mentally lashed himself for the 
overstrung sense of honor that had kept 
him silent when he ought to have spoken. 
All in vain, now, he watched, lynx-eyed, 
for a chance to repair the breach. Times 
without number he waylaid the girl, only 
to find his hated rival at her side; and 
soon it became absolute torture to him to 
come within sight of the house, so sure 
was he of seeing the pair together in 
some of the haunts that he thought she 
ought to have held sacred for his sake. 

Redlaw had never been a student of 
psycho-physics, and he now learned for 
the first time how near a heart-ache can 
come to being an actual physical pain. 
There were days when his veins throbbed 
with fever, and his temples beat with very 
real pain, after long nights when he lay 
wide-eyed, or tossed in fitful dream- 
fraught slumber. 

At last, grown desperate, he put his 
feelings on paper, in a straightforward 
manly declaration of his love, referring 
to his poverty as the reason for his 
silence thus far, but begging now only 
*to be allowed to work and make a home 
for her. He disdained any direct allu- 
sion to his rival, but gently reminded her 
how long it had been since their last 
meeting, and pleaded not to be kept 
longer in suspense. His letter com- 
pleted, he went to the house, resolved 
that she should have it at once, if he nad 
to put it in her hands in the presence of 

« his rival and the entire family. 

But again fate baffled him. As he 
approached the house in one direction, 
he beheld Emmy and young Anderson 
riding away in another, and the girl’s 
light laughter floated back to him on the 
fresh morning air. Nathan Rogers 
leaned on the gate, looking after the 
riders and smiling to himself in unwonted 
good-humor. 

‘« Fine-looking couple, eh?’’ he said 
to Redlaw, noting only that the latter’s 
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gaze followed his own. 


‘« My little gal 
couldn’t ’a’ done better’n that, I swear, 
if she’d had her pick outen a whole city- 


ful o’ fellers. Could she, now ?’’ 

Redlaw tried to look unconcerned, but 
his face was white and drawn with the 
strain he was enduring, and it was only 
by a strong effort that he commanded 
his voice to answer : 

‘« Pardon me,”’ he said at length, ‘I 
fear I never shall’ get used to Western 
ways. Where I came from, our daugh- 
ters and sisters are not Hung at the heads 
of any adventurers who chance along 
with a little money in their pockets.’’ 

Old Nathan Rogers came as near start- 
ing with surprise as he ever had in his 
life. He eyed Redlaw with a stealthy 
sidewise gaze for a minute, then gave 
vent to a knowing chuckle and _ said 
sneeringly : 

‘Well, ef yuh don’t like Western 
ways, I reckon there ain’t no strings on 
yuh. What the devil keeps yuh here ?’’ 

Redlaw turned on his heel and walked 
away, with the bitter reflection that he 
had made an enemy of a man who had 
never manifested much good-will toward 
him, and who doubtless now would use 
all his influence against him with his 
daughter. Seeking a place of solitude, 
he tore open the letter he had written 
and added a passionate desperate post- 
script, in which he begged anew to be 
put out of the misery of suspense at 
once. 

‘« Either you love me, dear, or you do 
not; only tell me which it is,’’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘I am commissioned by your 
father to start for Reno at daybreak 
to-morrow, with a load of pelts. Let 
me have your answer before I go. Put 
it to-night under the seat in the bow of 
the Lily. Maid, and I will find it. If it 
be favorable, darling, the hours will seem 
like years until I can thank you. If the 
reverse—then I shall send the team back 
and take the train at Reno for my far 
Eastern home. In any event, little 
Emmy, may God bless and keep you.’’ 

He waited until evening, and then, 
trusting to no chance, went boldly into 
the house and put his letter into Emmy’s 
hands. He was almost sure that the girl 
flushed and trembled beneath his eyes as 











she had never done before, but the step- 
mother and the tow-headed children 
stood wonderingly by, and he might not 
even whisper the question in his heart. 

As he passed out, Anderson hailed him 
from a side porch: 

- «T say, Redlaw, call me when you get 
up in the morning, will you? I want to 
ride to Reno with you, and I’m such a 
deuced heavy sleeper, I’ll not wake in 
time.”’ 

‘‘All right,’’ said Redlaw, and at the 
moment really intended to do his rival 
the small service requested. 

But when, in the gray dawn of the 
following morning, he searched the Lily 
Maid and found nothing, he was in no 
mood to keep his promise. His own 
misery crushed out everything from his 
consciousness but the grim determination 
to get away, forever away, from the 
place that could henceforth hold nothing 
but torture for him. Silently, swiftly, 
he put the horses to the already loaded 
wagon, tossed in a valise containing his 
few personal effects, and, leaping to his 
seat, drove through the corral gate, out 
into the road. 

It was so early that, so far as he knew, 
no one but ‘himself was moving about the 
place, and the chill shadows of daybreak 
enveloped everything. He turned his 
colorless face resolutely away from the 
silent house and drove on. If he could 
as easily have turned his thoughts away 
from all the house contained, how gladly 
would he have done so! But one bitter 
reflection clung to him—the thought 
that Emmy had not deemed his letter 
deserving of a reply, nor himself entitled 
to-one word of farewell. 

Suddenly the horses swerved aside, 
and, as Redlaw tightened the reins, he 
caught sight of a small figure emerging 
from the mists by the roadside. It was 
Emmy. 

‘‘John!’’ she said, unsteadily, and 
then stood still, looking -up at him. 
Away went the reins in one direction, as 
Redlaw leaped in the other and caught 
the girl’s little cold hands in his own. 

‘“<Oh, Emmy!’’ was all he said, but 
there was enough of concentrated emo- 
tion in the two words to have filled an 
ordinary lifetime. 
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‘‘John, I had no chance to answer 
your letter last night; and besides, I— 
I thought ’’—here a soft little arm crept 
up to his shoulder—‘*‘ that maybe you’d 
like this sort of answer just as well.’’ 

The chill mists of morning grew sud- 
denly warm and goiden as noontide to 
Redlaw. After a time—heaven only 
knows how long—Emmy said: 

‘It’s getting broad day, John, and 
you must go; but—you won’t send the 
team back and take the train at Reno 
now—will you, John ?”’ 

John was answering this, not in words, 
when the sound of a footstep caused 
them both to turn ; and there, beside the 
wagon, only a few feet distant, Ander- 
son was standing, looking at them ! 

Redlaw did not move; but Emmy, 
with a little gasp of consternation, broke 
from his encircling arms and fled. The 
two men glared at each other, but neither 
spoke. ‘Then Redlaw mounted to his 
seat on the wagon and took up the lines, 
and Anderson, after a moment of appar- 
ent indecision, climbed to a place beside 
him, and the wagon rolled away. 

Emmy, pausing in the shadow of the 
fence, watched them, with sinking heart, 
until they had rounded a bend in the 
road and were lost to view. She was 
thinking of the miles of lonely road 
those two must traverse together to reach 
Reno. 

««And they hate each other !’’ she said, 
half aloud. 

‘*Qho! hate* each other, do they ?’’ 
echoed the coarse voice of Nathan 
Rogers, who had reached the gate in 
time to catch a glimpse of the receding 
wagon. ‘Well, don’t yuh fret, little 
gal ; Hank’s armed an’ kin look out fer 
number one. As fer t’other, ef he cuts 
any capers, we'll stretch hemp with him, 
that’s all.’’ 

To this comforting assurance, the girl 
returned not a word of reply. 

Meantime, the wagon, with its two 
silent occupants, moved on. As the day 
broadened and Redlaw caught a fair view 
of the other’s haggard face and downcast 


‘eyes, his animosity began to give way to 


a feeling of compassion. His own suf- 
fering was of too recent date for a single 
heart-pang to have been forgotten, and a 
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naturally generous nature prompted him 
to pity the man to whom that suffering 
had been transferred. He tried once or 
twice to banish the restraint with some 
casual remark; but, as Anderson made 
no response, he gave up the attempt. 

Mile after mile was traversed, and the 
silence between the two men remained 
unbroken. But at length, when the fore- 
noon was well advanced, Anderson began 
to evince signs of restlessness. They 
were, by that time, many miles from 
their starting-point, and had entered 
upon a wild and lonely tract known as 
the Graveyard, because of the peculiar 
and curious formation of the rocks that 
covered several acres in extent, rising 
like jagged monuments over lonely 
graves. Here, Anderson seemed to 
arouse to a sense of his surroundings, 
and, as if unable longer to bear inaction, 
drew from his pocket a fine ivory-handled 
clasp-knife, and, pulling a splinter from 
the rough wagon-box, began whittling in 
a nervous reckless way, the inevitable 
result of which was that he gashed a fin- 
ger. With a muttered oath, he dropped 
the knife in the wagon and tried to 
stanch the flow of blood. At this point, 
Redlaw’s handkerchief was promptly 
offered and accepted, and neither of the 
men noticed that in the transfer several 
drops of blood fell on the latter’s sleeve 
and cuff. 

The involuntary bloodletting seemed 
to have the effect of loosening Ander- 
son’s tongue, for presently he laid his 
uninjured hand upon Redlaw’s and said 
impressively : 

‘¢ Partner, I’ve got five thousand dol- 
lars in my boots !”’ 

‘« The deuce you have !’’ said Redlaw. 

The other nodded. : 

'¢* Yes, sir-ee, five thousand dollars in 
clean cash,’’ he reiterated, watching 
Redlaw’s face keenly. 

‘* Well, what of it?’’ was the latter’s 
natural query. For answer, Anderson 
drew from the leg of each of his boots a 
roll of bank-notes, done up in oiled silk. 
These he opened, displaying the bills to 
Redlaw, and calling his attention to the 
various denominations as he counted 
them, one by one. When he had fin- 
ished, Redlaw only said : 
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This is a 
lonely spot, and there is no telling who 
may be lurking in these rocks.”’ 

‘* But it’s a tidy little pile—eh, Red- 
law ?’’ persisted Anderson. 


‘« Put it away, Anderson. 


‘«Yes,’’ said Redlaw, ‘‘entirely too 
‘tidy’ to be carried around the country 
in your boots. You'd better deposit it 
in the nearest bank.’’ 

‘¢Partner,’’ said Anderson, leaning 
forward to scan his companion’s face 
anxiously, ‘‘I’ll give it to you, every 
dollar of it, if you’ll get on the train at 
Reno and leave the country—go clear 
away and never show your face around 


here again. What d’ye say ?’’ 

There was an ominous flash in Red- 
law’s eyes. 

‘““Come, now—don’t get mad,”’ 
pleaded the other. ‘‘I love that little 
girl, and’’—here his voice faltered— 


‘*since what I saw this morning, I’m 
not fool enough to suppose there’s any 
show for me so long as you’re around. 
You can’t marry her, anyhow; you’ll be 
old and gray before you can save enough 
to put a roof over her head. Why not 
take this and light out? It'll bea fine 
start for you, and I’ll not miss it; I’ve 
got plenty more.”’ 

Redlaw lifted his hand with an imper- 
ative gesture. 

‘Stop, Anderson — not 
word !’’ he said, sternly. ‘‘ Put away 
your money! If you were to pile up 
solid gold as high as one of these ‘ tomb- 
stones,’ you could not buy me off. I 
love Emmy Rogers !’’ 

‘¢ But—you must have your price,”’ 
pleaded Anderson. ‘‘Every man_ has 
his price. For God’s sake, only name 
yours, Redlaw.”’ 

‘*If you say another word, I’ll pitch 
you off the wagon!’’ said Redlaw. 
Anderson’s face turned livid. 

‘«Stop the horses!’’ he exclaimed, 
huskily, and crammed the money roughly 
back into his boots. ‘Stop! I say, and 
I’ll save you the trouble of pitching me 
off !’’ 

He seemed about to take a flying leap 
from the wagon, and Redlaw pulled up 
hastily 

‘¢ Where are you going ?”’ he asked, as 
Anderson sprang to the ground. 


another 











**To the devil!’’ was the cheerful 
response. Redlaw sat still and watched 
him trudging away among the rocks. 

‘¢Poor wretch! Don’t I know how 
he feels?’’ he said to himself. <‘‘ But 
where can he be going, I wonder? 
Surely not back to urge his suit with 
Emmy !”’ 

The thought called a smile of sweet 
assurance to his lips, and he finally drove 
on, lost in a train of pleasant reflec- 
tions. 


II. 


A MILE away from Nathan Rogers’s 
house, a rock-bound ravine cleft its way 
between two sloping mountain spurs, 
carrying, in time of the June freshets, 
a raging torrent of snow-water to the 
Truckee River; but, throughout drier 
seasons of the year, echoing only to the 
tinkle of a mountain rivulet. At a cer- 
tain point, a cattle-trail crossed the 
ravine by means of a rustic bridge. It 
was a lonely spot, with a battalion of 
cedars standing as sentinels about it: a 
fitting place for the planning of deeds 
that seek isolation and darkness. 

It was here that Nathan Rogers and a 
score of his men held secret conclave, a 
few nights subsequent to John Redlaw’s 
return from Reno. After an hour’s dis- 
cussion, carried on in the low-pitched 
tones of subdued excitement, Rogers’s 
hard incisive voice arose a note higher 
and cut its way through the surrounding 
gloom: 

‘‘All right, then, boys, at midnight! 
I think you’ re all with me in this matter, 
exceptin’ maybe one er two o’ yuh 
who’re yearnin’ fer a judge an’ jury an’ 
what yuh call a ‘fair trial.’ Fer God 
A’mighty’s sake, ain’t twenty men a big 
enough jury? Ain’t the evidence all 
in? An’ ain’t I, the judge, standin’ 
here, ready to instruct yuh ?”’ 

““Yes, yes! ’Rah fer the judge!’’ 
interposed a voice, and half a dozen 
men echoed the cheer: ‘‘’Rah fer the 
judge !”’ 

‘‘In the fust place, then,’’ went on 
Rogers, ‘‘it’s ben made plain that the 
two men, Anderson an’ Redlaw, hated 
each other, because o’ both bein’ in love 
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with my little gal; an’ ’fore heaven, I 
never knowed a thing o’ this kind yet 
that didn’t have a woman at the bottom ! 
Secondly, them two men started together, 
in a wagon, on a forty-mile drive, ercross 
as lonesome an’ God-fersaken a stretch 
o’ country as lays b’tween the Rockies 
an’ the Pacific Ocean ; an’ one o’ them, 
when he set out, had five thousand dol- 
lars erbout his clo’s, that he was goin’ to 
put in the bank at Reno; an’ t’other un 
hadn’t a red cent. ‘That money wasn’t 
never put in the bank, an’ the man that 
owned it didn’t never reach Reno at all! 
T’other man, he comes back from Reno 
alone, an’ seems mighty su’ prised when 


.we ask him a few questions. All he 
‘knows erbout Anderson is that he got 


out o’ the wagon in the Graveyard an’ 
started to tramp back in the d’rection 
o’ this ranch. As he never got here, 
mayn’t we be excused fer entertainin’ 
doubts on that score ?”’ 

Emphatic nods and gestures of assent 
greeted this question. 

‘«Yes,’’ continued Rogers, ‘‘an’ he 
says he’s sure that Anderson had all his 
money with him when he got out o’ the 
wagon. How does he _ know that? 
Why, Anderson counted it b’fore him, 
an’ offered him the whole pile ’s a gift 
if he’d leave the country! An’ he 
wouldn’t take it! Likely yarn, that, 
eh? An’ he as poor ’s Job’s turkey! 
That lie, by itself, ’d convict him, if 
there wasn’t nothin’ else; but there is 
somethin’ else—there’s blood on _ his 
clo’s an’ on _ his pocket-han’kercher ; 
there’s blood on the knife that he’s got 
in his pocket, an’ which he don’t deny 
to be Anderson’s knife ; there’s blood on 
the wagon-box ; an’ what’s more, there’s 
a gore o’ blood in the bottom o’ the 
wagon, under the litter, an’ one o’ 
Anderson’s fifty-dollar bank-bills, that I 
kin swear to by number, a-soakin’ in 
that blood! How does the scoundrel 
account fer all this? Why, he says 
Anderson cut his finger an’ then dropped 
the knife an’ the -han’kercher in the 
blood, b’fore he got out o’ the wagon; 
an’ he picked ’em up afterward an’ put 
em in his pocket! Says he didn’t know 
the bill was there ; an’ I reckon that’s 
the truth, er we wouldn’t ’a’ found it 
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there ; it’d be along with the rest o’ that 
money, wherever he’s hid it! 

‘* Now, boys,’’ here the speaker became 
solemnly impressive in manner, ‘‘ Hank 
Anderson had _ fair-sized hands, but he 
never had a finger big enough to hold all 
that blood. Jest stick a pin there ! 

‘‘But the strongest p’int agin the 
prisoner is that we hain’t found hair ner 
hide o’ Anderson, though we’ve scoured 
the country over fer three days an’ 
nights! Now, a reg’lar law judge an’ 
jury might twist that very p’int around in 
favor o’ Redlaw, an’ that’s why I’m bound 
to bring this thing to a focus right off. 
Already the sheriff's got wind of it ; an’ 
fust thing we know, he’ll be here with a 
posse an’ take the pris’ner away from us, 
an’ we all know what’d be the upshot 
then: he’d be cleared by some crook 0’ 
the law, an’ then he’d go an’ dig up poor 
Hank Anderson’s money an’ light out, 
an’ there’d be anend o’ justice. So, 
boys, once agin I say—at midnight 
to-night! An’ now, every mother’s son 
o’ yuh that’s goin’ to stan’ by me in this 
has got to step out here an’ gimme his 
hand on it, fair an’ square ; an’ ef there’s 
a man among yuh who can’t gimme his 
hand, all I’ve got to say to him is, he’d 
better skip out o’ these parts damn 
quick !”’ 

The ‘jury’? had not kept silent 
throughout this unique ‘‘ charge,’’ but 
had applauded at intervals with such 
characteristic expressions of approval as : 
‘‘That’s the talk, judge!’’ ‘* We’re 
with yuh, boss!’’ ‘*’Rah fer the 
judge!’’ etc. At the forceful closing 
suggestion, there was a scramble for the 
‘‘judge’s’’ hand, followed by an all- 
round drink from a suspicious-smelling 
flask, after which the entire party 
mounted their waiting horses and rode 
away down the rugged trail. 

While yet the receding hoof-beats were 
echoing up the ravine, there was a rust- 
ling among the low boughs of a cedar 
near the bridge railing, and the slight 
dark-robed form of a girl dropped to the 
ground. It was Emmy Rogers! Her 
eyes were wild, her face pallid as death 
in the dim starlight} her teeth were set 
together, and her breath came in slow 
hard gasps as she bent a moment listen- 
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ing, and then darted away down the 
trail. 

Two hours later, it was midnight, and 
twenty masked men sat on their horses, 
outside Nathan Rogers’s gate, awaiting 
his appearance. Presently the door 
opened and closed softly, and he stood 
among them with a fluttering sheet of 
paper in his hand. 

‘* Boys, it’s no go,’’ he said. 
son’s alive, I reckon, after all!’’ 

Excited exclamations and questions 
sprang to every lip, and masks were 
flung aside. 

‘* Yuh see,’’ explained Rogers, ‘‘ I’ve 
kep’ this business close as wax from 
Emmy an’ the ol’ woman, b’cause yuh 
can’t never tell how a woman’s goin’ to 
take anything, an’ I didn’t want no 
fuss. So, when I come in a bit ago, I 
expected to find ’em both in bed an’ 
sound asleep ; but, by the eternal! Em’s 
gone an’ run off with Anderson this very 
night, an’ left me just this scrap o’ paper, 
which yer all welcome to read fer yer- 
selves. An’ now, fer God A’mighty’s 
sake, stow yer questions! I don’t know 
no more’n a new-born pup what Ander- 
son’s ben a-hidin’ fer, ner where he’s 
ben, ner what the devil he means by 
runnin’ off with my gal in the night this 
way, when he might ’a’ had ’er, fer all 
me, open an’ above-board ! 

‘‘All I know is that he’s alive an’ 
well, fer my little gal says so in black an’ 
white, an’ she ain’t no liar, ef she has 
made a fool of herself this night, which 
I don’t deny, an’ stole my best horse 
into the bargain! An’ now, the next 
thing on the docket’s fer one o’ yuh to 
ride over an’ let Redlaw loose. Poor 
devil, he mustn’t never know how near 
we come to—to swingin’ ’im off to-night ! 
He’d be terrible cut up over it, an’ we 
couldn’t blame him. We was a leetle 
too fast, boys—a leetle too fast; but he 
needn’t never know. Jest tell him 
Anderson’s stole my gal an’. my horse 
an’ lit out fer Californy; an’ if Red- 
jaw’ll let bygones be bygones, I’ll raise 
his wages an’ do the han’some by him.’’ 

This munificent offer was repeated to 
Redlaw an hour later, when he had been 
escorted across the lonely hills from the 
deserted hut that had served as his prison. 


‘«Ander- 
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His only reply was a request to be 
allowed to see the letter that Emmy 


Rogers had left behind her. It was put 
into his hands. 
‘‘Dear father,’’ he read, ‘‘ Hank 


Anderson is alive and well, and I start 
with him to-night for California. Don’t 
be angry. I can’t bear to do things in 
an everyday humdrum way; this is ever 
so much more romantic. Am sorry I 
have to take your pet horse, but will soon 
return him safe and sound. Your ever 
loving daughter, Emmy.”’ 

‘«¢ Blamed ef I b’lieve hangin’ could ’a’ 
cut him up much worse’n that bit o’ paper 
did,’’ remarked Nathan Rogers, later, 
with reference to Redlaw. ‘‘ He never 
said a word, but jest turned an’ walked 
away. He didn’t ’pear to hear me when 
I offered to raise his wages! Poor cuss, 
I reckon he must ’a’ thought a heap o’ 
the little gal !’’ 

Just how much he had ‘‘ thought o’ 
the little gal,’’ Redlaw himself had not 
fully realized until he stood again, in the 
small hours of that wretched night, on 
the spot where he had last seen her—the 
spot where she had come to him, had 
crept into his arms, and, with all her 
passionate young soul shining in her 
eyes, had said : 

‘‘T thought you would like this sort 
of answer just as well, John !’’ 

He trembled with agony now, as the 
memory of it prodded his heart’s core, 
and, lifting his eyes at length to the 
silent immensity above, he said : 

‘« If I ever believe in another woman, 
may Almighty God strike me dead !”’ 

The next day, he left the ranch and 
went back to the mines, where he began 
prospecting again, this time for the sake 
of the excitement and distraction there 
was in it, as another man, in like frame 
of mind, might have taken to gambling 
and dissipation, in a vain search after 
forgetfulness. 

And now fate, as if disdaining to 
‘‘kick a fallen man,’’ smiled upon his 
every venture. Within two months, he 
had located a ledge that, a year later, he 
sold for twenty thousand dollars. Then 
he thought of home and his old mother, 
and wrote her the good news, promising 
to follow his letter in a week. He even 
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started, and got as far as Denver, there 
to be met by a dispatch announcing his 
mother’s death. 

Walking out of the telegraph-office, 
half stunned by the unlooked-for blow, 
he jostled a man, and immediately a hand 
came heartily down on his shoulder, and 
a voice that smote his heartstrings 
exclaimed : 

** Redlaw! as I’m a sinner !”’ 

‘‘Anderson !’’ he ejaculated ; and then, 
for the space of a breath, the two men 
looked at each other: both thinking, no 
doubt, of that memorable parting in the 
Graveyard, on the lonely Nevada plain. 
Anderson was first to recover self-pos- 
session. 

‘“<Come to the hotel with me,’’ he 
said, his blue eyes shining with the genial 
light of happiness. ‘‘I want to intro- 
duce you to my wife; I’m here on my 
wedding-trip.”’ 

Redlaw recoiled a step, and the look 
in his eyes was not pleasant to see. 

‘* Your—wedding-trip?”’ he echoed. 
‘«J—tthought you were married a year 
ago !”’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ said Anderson, ‘only 
last week. What made you think that ?”’ 

‘«¢ The lady’s name, please ?’’ demanded 
Redlaw. 

‘‘Why, Miss Belford, of San Fran- 
cisco, my partner’s daughter. Great 
Cesar! man, how you look at a fellow! 
What’s the matter ?’’ 

Redlaw stepped out of the stream of 
passers-by, to the edge of the pavement, 
motioning the other to follow; and, 
when he had done so, turned upon him 
with the question : 

«* Where is Emmy Rogerts ?”’ 

. Anderson’s eyes widened with wonder. 

‘‘Emmy Rogers? Bless my soul! 
that’s just the question I was longing to 
ask you! I’ve never laid eyes on Emmy 
Rogers since a certain memorable morn- 
ing when I started to ride to Reno with 
you.”’ 

Redlaw’s keenest scrutiny could detect 
no trace of deceit in the man’s face or 
manner, yet he felt the impossibility of 
accepting his statement for truth, and 
subjected him to a long and rigid cate- 
chism, but succeeded only in drawing 
from him a patient reiteration of his 
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assertion that he had neither seen nor 
heard anything of Emmy Rogers since 
the day of his own mysterious disappear- 
ance. Mutual explanations followed, 
and Anderson expressed the deepest 
regret that his abrupt leave-taking should 
have entailed such unfortunate conse- 
quences for Redlaw. 

‘* But the fact is,’’ he explained, ‘‘ I-was 
wild about that little girl, Redlaw ; and 
when I saw how the land lay that day, I 
just felt like tramping to the ends of the 
earth and jumping off, to get away from 
all creation.”’ 

When Redlaw parted from Anderson, 
he went to his hotel and wrote to Rogers : 

‘‘Hank Anderson is here; I have 
seen him. He is married to a San 
Francisco girl, and denies all knowledge 
of your daughter. Is he lying? If he 
has wronged little Emmy, say so, and I 
will blow his brains out.’”’ 

Anderson left Denver before the 
answer came, but the train that bore 
him away carried also a quiet little man 
who *‘spotted’’ him and kept Redlaw 
informed of his movements. 

Three weeks Redlaw waited, 
received this characteristic epistle : 

‘Deer Redlaw, dont shute him, he 
haint harmed Emmy, he tells the trooth, 
he haint never lade eyes on her since 
that day he started to reno. if ide node 
wher yu was ide a rote an tole yu all 
about it long go. the fact is Em com 


then 
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home in lessen to munths an braut the 
horse an says to me, father, i run of with 
Hank anderson an now ive braut him 
back to yu. an then it all com out that 
it was Hank anderson the horse, an not 
the man, that she had run of with, an 
god bless her, she saved her ole dad from 
bein a murderer by doin it. fer ile tell yu 
now Redlaw what i thaut i never wood, 
an that is that me an the boys was goin 
to hang yu that nite an wood a dun it if 
Em hadent a foold us. she got wind 
of it somhow an rote that note an took 
Hank anderson out o the stable an rode 
to days an nites an crost the line in to 
californy an went to her ants at downie- 
vill an stade to munths. she got her ant 
to rite to a man in frisco an found out 
anderson was alive an then she com home. 
i wish yu well Redlaw, an hope yule let 
bigons be bigons, an if ever yure in 
these parts agane com an se us. yure 
freind, NATHAN ROGERS.’’ 

That night, Redlaw wrote another let- 
ter, and this was the closing paragraph: 

‘<T have been a blind idiot ; but oh, I 
have suffered for it' Can you forgive 
me? Three weeks from to-day, I shall 
stand on the west bank of the Truckee 
River, when the low sun makes a path 
of gold across the water. Will you come 
to me, little Emmy, and set me across in 
the Lily Maid ?”’ 

And the answer was : 

‘* Yes, John.’’ 

Carrie Blake Morgan. 


AMBITION. 


REAT himinary of the Western sky, 
‘’Tis to thy mother-guidance to thy fair 
Proud daughter, Progress, that our goodly share 


We owe, Ambition. 


Ne’er the sobbing sigh 


Of bitter grief so deep, nor half so dry 

The failing wells of longing and despair, 

If thou shouldst leave us to this earthly care- 
If from these rugged breasts thy soul should fly ! 


Thy fleet strong limbs and lithe unyielding form, 
Thy falcon eye and keenly conscious ear 
Have conquered all, wild-seas and wilder ground, 
Subdued the savage, braved the threat’ning storm, 
And cities built, ideal pioneer 
From Mexico to green-fringed Puget Sound! 


Frank C. Teck. 
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REORGE COLLIER was sit- 
4 ting in his room, late one 
night, when he heard his 
room-mate singing as he 
came up the _ stairway. 
‘¢ Hilloa,’’ he mused, ‘‘ what does this 
mean? I’ve known him for a long time, 
and have known him to do many unex- 
pected things; but this is the first time 
he ever completely surprised me.’’ 

‘Sam !’’ he cried, as a young man 
entered the room, ‘‘ what’s the trouble ?”’ 

‘‘ Trouble? Well, that’s good. Think 
a man’s in trouble when he’s indulging 
himself in a little music ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, no; not when he indulges him- 
self in music.’’ 

Sam laughed, threw his hat on a table, 
and sat down. ‘‘I’m not much of a 
singer, George, but—’’ 

‘¢T should think not,’’ George broke 
in. ‘ Didn’t I read a skit of yours on 
the absurdity of grand opera?’’ 

‘¢T don’t know whether you read it 
or not, but I wrote one.’’ 

‘Ah, and now you are trying to sing.’’ 

‘Well, Pll tell you, George: it was 
my mind that wrote the skit, but it’s my 
heart that’s trying tosing. You’ve heard 
me rave over Minnie ?”’ 

‘¢T should think so.”’ 

<¢ Well, we are engaged !’’ He leaned 
back and began to sing. ° 

‘¢Hold on! Don’t make me miserable 
with your happiness. Remember that 
I’m not engaged.’’ 

George Collier was an architect, climb- 
ing slowly, and Sam White was a news- 
paper reporter. They had come from 
the same Missouri town, had roomed 
together for years, and were strong in 
their friendship for each other. 

One night, at a charity ball, whither 
he had gone to receive impressions for a 
flattering exaggeration, the reporter had 
met Miss Minnie Smith—plain ordinary 
Smith, but not plain ordinary Minnie. 
She was handsome, with a pettish sort of 
beauty, and there was a pleading sweet- 
ness in her voice. 
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Sam White fell at once ; and for weeks 
he raved over his ‘‘ charity nymph,’’ as 
he termed her. He called on her, he 
won her, and now they were to be mar- 
ried. 

Sometimes, when Sam was sent out on 
an interesting assignment, she went with 
him; indeed, she was so devoted that 
she made no secret of her love. Sam 
was saving his money, and the time for 
the wedding was drawing near. 

One night, the reporter and the archi- 
tect were sitting in their room. For a 
time, they sat smoking in silence. 

‘‘ George,’’ said Sam, ‘‘ my time isn’t 
far off.’’ 

‘* No, not very.’’ 

‘‘And, now that you have seen her a 
number of times, tell me frankly what 
you think of her.”’ 

‘A queer question, Sam, even for a 
close friend to ask ; but I can answer it 
without restraint: she is charming.’’ 

‘¢ Good, old fellow; but I knew that 
you would think so. And, by the way, 
she thinks you are great. She hasn’t a 
penny, and,’’ he added, tapping his 
breast, ‘‘no prospects, it- would seem. 
But suppose I should die; what then? 
Fate, you know, has a grim hankering to 
snatch a fellow just as he is about to be 
supremely happy. George!’’ 

“Te.” 

‘¢T want you to promise me some- 
thing.’’ 

<‘All right.’’ 

“You won’t laugh at me?’’ 

‘<Of course not.’’ 

‘¢ Well, promise me that, if I should 
get killed—’’ 

‘*Oh, what’s the trouble with you 
to-night, Sam ?”’ 

‘*Not a thing. But really, if anything 


_should happen to me, you must look after 


that girl.’’ ; 

‘Of course. How’s that cigar ?’’ 

‘« Pretty fair. Will you?’’ 

‘«Oh, will you please stop your non- 
sense ?”’ 

‘¢ But will you ?”’ 
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++ Vou.”” 
‘¢ How long will you be away ?’ 
‘‘A month, perhaps,’’ George replied. 
‘¢ But you’ll be back in time for the 
wedding ?”’ 


‘Yes, even if I have to violate my 


contract.’”’ 

Two weeks later, while George was in 
a distant city, the telegraph startled him 
with a dreadful piece of news: Sam 
White had been sent to write up an 
Indian outbreak, and had been killed. 
The architect hastened back to Chicago. 
The newspapers were full of ‘‘ the death 
of the hero,’’ and Minnie Smith was 
brought under the sympathetic gaze of 
the public. Society decked her modest 
room with flowers, and preachers in their 
pulpits drew tear-moving pictures of the 
girl who, in disregard of convention’s 
laws, and who, out of a true, strong, and 
abiding love, had gone about the city 
with her lover, helping him cover his 
assignments. 

George Collier called on Miss Smith, 
and found her weeping in a bower of 
roses. Carriages stood in front of the 
humble dwelling. 

‘Oh, you were his devoted friend,’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Can’t you comfort me?”’ 

‘Tf the surrender of my life would 
comfort you,’’ he answered, ‘‘I would 
gladly give it up.’’ They wept together. 

Day after day, he called to see her, 
and nearly always he found her weeping. 
Six months passed. One evening, they 
were alone in the room which so often 
had been enlivened by Sam White’s 
cheering laugh. 

‘«Minnie—I may call you Minnie ?’’ 

‘* Yes; you were his closest friend.’’ 

‘“‘And of that friendship I desire to 
speak. He left you to me.’’ She looked 
at him. ‘+ Yes, left you to me, and it is 
my duty to take care of you; and if you 
will permit me, I will discharge that duty. 
I know that you can’t love me, but you 
can respect me.”’ 

‘¢Oh, what do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘T mean that I want you to be my 
wife.’’ 

‘¢Oh, you shock me !”’ 

‘* Minnie, I love you—have loved you 
from the first; but I avoided meeting 
you. I know that you can’t love me, 
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and I don’t ask you to try; but be my 
wife, and I swear that I will always 
respect your grief—I will help you carry 
i ? 


II. 


THEY were married. Evening after 
evening, when he went home, she met 
him with tears in her eyes; and one 
night, when he laughed at something, she 
reprovingly told him that he was forget- 
ting her grief. Thus time went on, and 
the architect’s household was always 
solemn. 

One evening, when George came 
home, he paid no heed to her tears. He 
spoke in a strangely stern tone. 

‘‘ You are forgetting again,’’ she said. 

He looked at her, and there was no 
tenderness in his eyes. 

‘<Madam,’’ he replied, ‘<I ‘have 
indulged your luxurious grief, but I will 
do so no longer. You are a +hhypocrite. 
Wait a moment. ‘Tears will avail noth- 
ing now. Listen tome. To-day, while 
looking over Sam White’s papers, I 
found a note from you—the last one you 
wrote him. In that note, you curtly 
broke your engagement with him., It 
was written two days before he set out 
for the Northwest. Now, what have you 
to say? Speak, you little hypocrite !’’ 

With her face in her hands, she was 
sobbing violently. 

‘“‘T_ did break the engagement. I 
didn’t love him—only at first. But 
when so much attention was—was paid 
me, I couldn’t—didn’t have the courage 
to say that the engagement had been 
broken. Iam but a weak little woman, 
and what woman can withstand, the 
intoxication of so much sympathy? I 
was afraid not to be sorrowful with you 
—was afraid you would withdraw your 
sympathy.’’ 

‘« Madam, I will leave you; I—’’ 

‘*Oh, no! For God’s sake, don’t! 
Oh, you will break my heart! Stay, and 
I will never be sorrowful again. George, 
I broke the engagement because—I wor- 
shiped you.”’ 

He caught her in his arms and pressed 
her to his heart, and a smile of joy illu- 
mined her face. , 

Opie Read. 








ED rolled up the evening 
paper and bent it into a 
half-circle, preparatory to 





the air to the porch of the 
handsome home of the Wynams, when 
he caught sight-of a young lady standing 
in the doorway. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, this would have made no 
difference to Ted; but, for some unac- 
countable reason, he was_ particularly 
impressed with the appearance of this 
young lady, and concluded that he 
would like a nearer view of her. She 
looked at Ted and smiled, and he came 
slowly up the walk and put an unrumpled 
paper into her outstretched hand. 

‘¢Thanks,’’ said the young lady. 
‘‘Aren’t you carrying more papers than 
you ought ?”’ 

Ted was puzzled. He wondered if 
the lady thought he had been stealing. 

‘*IT couldn’t hook no papers if I 
wanted teh,’’ he replied, ‘‘an’ I don’t 
want teh.’”’ 

‘‘T didn’t mean that; haven’t you 
too heavy a load? I’m afraid you will 
be round-shouldered if you carry such 
loads.’’ 

‘“‘Huh!’’ sniffed Ted. ‘‘If yeh 
think as how this is heavy, yeh orter 
have seed it when I started. But land 
o’ Goshen! loads don’t hurt me none ; 
I’m tougher’n all git out!’’ 

‘*You do look like a strong boy,”’ 
replied the young lady, in a tone that 
won Ted’s respect at once. 

‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m tough. I 
s’pose I could lug fifty times as many 
papers as I’ve got here ; .but Steve—he’s 
different.”’ 

‘¢ Who is Steve ?”’ 

‘¢ He’s my brother.’’ 

‘« Is he as large as you ?”’ 

‘‘He ain’t so large nor so strong nor 
so old; but he’s tonier. When that fel- 
ler don’t comb his hair in the mornin’, 
yeh may jist bet yer life he’s sick !”’ 

‘‘Have you other brothers and sis- 
ters ?”’ 
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<‘ Nop.”’ 

‘* What does your father do for a liv- 
ing?’’ 

‘‘Hain’t got no father. Hain’t got 
nothin’ but Steve, an’ he hain’t got 
nothin’ but me.”’ 

Ted turned, as he said this, and ran 
swiftly down the walk. He felt that he 
had already wasted too much time. 
When the last of his great bundle of 
papers had been thrown into the yard of 
the last house on his beat, Ted made his 
way home as quickly as he could get 
there by stealing rides on the street-cars 
and the backs of passing vehicles. He 
would have felt that he had not lived up 
to his privileges, had he found himself 
obliged to walk even half of the way 
home. 

Ted’s home was in a wretched little 
room close to the roof of a wretched 
house occupied by several Jews and their 
families. ‘The room was about ten feet 
square, lighted only by one small win- 
dow, which was so close to the side of a 
taller building that the sun never found 
it. It was supposed to be rented fur- 
nished, and the boys paid one dollar a 
week for tle privilege of occupying it 
and using the furniture. This latter item 
consisted of a pine bedstead, on which 
was a straw bed and one or two dirty 
comforters ; a miserable little cook-stove ; 
a wooden bench, on which stood a wash- 
basin and a tin pail; a kitchen table; 
two chairs; and half a dozen dishes. 
In this room, Ted and Steve had lived 
nearly three years. Steve was already 
there when Ted arrived. He _ was 
crouched beside the stove, in which a 
fire of pine slabs burned feebly. Ted 
saw, at a glance, that he had been crying. 

‘‘What is it, Steve?’’ he asked. 
“‘Arms ache ?”’ 

‘‘Like the dickens,’’ replied Steve, 
with quivering lips. 

‘< Tt’s all acause o’ this rainy weather,’’ 
said Ted. ‘‘ Yeh’ve got teh stay in the 
house, old man, till the clouds git shet 
o’ squallin’ !”’ 
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‘‘ Last winter, yeh said as how ’twas 
gittin’ my hands cold,’’ replied Steve, 
miserably. ‘‘ Yeh said as how I’d be all 
right in the spring.’’ 

‘‘T wa’n’t reck’nin’ on sich rainy 
weather. Ev’ryone what knows anythin’ 
knows that rheumatiz is wusser in cold 
weather or in rainy weather. Have yeh 
filled up yit ?”’ 

‘*T ain’t hungry.”’ 

‘‘Yeh be, too! It don’t stand ten 
reason that a feller what lugs papers 
don’t git hungry. Yeh jist think yeh 
ain’t, ’cause yer arms ache. I'll bring 
yeh somethin’, an’ yeh’ll have teh eat 
it, or see me bust afore yer eyes.”’ 

Ted ran downstairs and made his way 
to a corner of the street a few blocks 
nearer to the city, where, in a covered 
cart, a young fellow in a white apron 
was frying ham and eggs for sandwiches. 
Ted stood beside this cart, and ate of 
the hot sandwiches until his hunger was 
appeased, then bought some for Steve. 
He and his brother had eaten supper and 
breakfast beside that cart nearly every 
day since their father died. It was 
more than four years, now, since he had 
left them to take care of themselves as 
best they. could. They had lived in 
better rooms when the father paid the 
expenses. Some of their old neighbors 
believed that the two boys must have 
friends somewhere in the world, who 
were able to take care of them; but the 
father never confided in anyone, and 
had died suddenly, without having made 
any arrangements for the care of his 
children. There was talk of sending 
them to an orphan asylum. The little 
tellows overheard this talk, and never 
returned to the house after following 
their father to the grave. Although Ted, 
the eldest, was but nine years old, he 
was an independent little fellow, and 
quickly decided that he would rather 
take care of himself and his brother than 
be confined within the walls of an orphan 
asylum, which he was sure was very much 
like a jail. His ideas on this and most 
other subjects were gained. from the 
street-boys who were his only compan- 
ions, except Steve, during the long hours 
when his father was away. While the 
father lived, he had cooked supper and 





breakfast for himself and children, and 
given them money with which to pay for 
their dinner at a cheap restaurant near 
by. Since he had left them, they 
bought food at a bakery and ate at home 
for their noonday meal, when they could 
afford more than two meals a day; but 
in the very cold weather, when most of 
their money must be spent for fuel, they 
had no noonday meal at all. 

When Ted returned with the sand- 
wiches, Steve was no better. The pain 
in his arms was so great that he could no 
longer keep from crying even before 
Ted, who never cried, and who consid- 
ered crying a pastime fit only for girls 
and babies. 

Ted looked at his brother reflectively 
for a moment, then put the bag of sand- 
wiches on the table and began to pile 
wood in the stove at a ruinously generous 
rate. 

‘‘All yeh need is warmin’ up,’’ he 
said to Steve; ‘‘an’ if I don’t warm yeh 
up, it’s ’cause my name ain’t Ted Blank.’’ 

‘¢ Which it ain’t,’’ replied Steve, with 
a dreary attempt at cheerfulness. 

‘<Tt’s s’posed teh be,’’ said Ted, ‘an’ 
this here is s’posed teh be a fire what’ll 
burn rheumatiz out of a feller’s arms 
quicker’n scat. Now climb inteh bed.”’ 

Steve did as told, and Ted dexterously 
pulled some of the smoldering blocks of 
pine wood from the stove, extinguished 
the fire, and wrapped them in bits of an 
old coat which had belonged to his 
father. These were put in the bed 
around Steve. Then Ted heated some 
liniment which he had bought because it 
was advertised to be a sure cure for 
rheumatism, and applied it to the suf- 
ferer’s poor little arms. He went on the 
principle that, if a little of anything is 
good, a great deal is much better; and 
liniment, heat, and rubbing were applied 
so thoroughly that Steve finally gave him 
to understand that the rheumatism was 
gone, and that, if it had not been, he 
would prefer it for a change. At this, 
both boys laughed merrily, and Ted 
insisted on being praised for being so 
good a doctor. 

Steve was really more comfortable, and _ 
quite willing to eat the sandwiches which 
Ted now brought to him. rea 





















‘¢D’yeh mind that big house on the 
hill, where I’ve left papers so long?’’ 
asked Ted, making himself comfortable 
on the foot of the bed, while Steve ate 
his sandwiches. 

‘¢ Uh-huh.”’ 

‘“‘A grown-up gal is there. I guess 
she’s a-visitin’.”’ 

‘‘Wa’al, what of it? Can’t yeh let 
her visit? Can’t them folks in that 
house have as many visitors as they 
want ?”’ 
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Steve felt so much better that he was 
quite facetious. His remark would have 
prompted a rough-and-tumble play, had 
Ted not been so very much interested in 
his subject. 

‘« This one is ’way up in G,”’ he said, 
seriously. 

“¢ Purty ?”’ 

‘You bet; an’ my stars! can’t she 
rattle out the questions ?”’ 

** How d’yeh know ?”’ 
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‘She let ’em fly at me. Wanted teh 
know what my pa did fer a livin’.’’ 

‘¢ She didn’t !’’ 

‘“*True as I live. An’ she asked 
how many brothers an’ sisters I had, an’ 
if I wa’n’t carryin’ more papers ’n I 
orter.”’ 

‘«She was mighty cur’us, wa’n’t she? 
I wonder why.’’ 

‘‘IT dunno. I’ve been thinkin’ ’bout 
it. She ast zif she cared, an’ it didn’t 
make me a bit mad, like I git when 


Na 


other ristercrats tries teh ‘tend teh my 
business.’’ 

‘«What did she say when yeh telled 
her as how pa was dead ?”’ 

‘‘Nothin’. I didn’t give her no 
chance. I wa’n’t a-goin’ teh let her see 
as how I cared.’’ 

‘« Ted, yeh know what we’ve talked 
*bout ?”’ P 

‘¢ Yeh mean ’bout what if pa had some 
folks what wasn’t dead ?”’ 
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‘*Uh-huh. I was jist a-thinkin’ as 
how mebbe that gal might know ’bout 
7em.’’ 

«¢Oh, yeh silly Steve Blank, yeh make 
me tired! Yer alwus thinkin’ o’ sech- 
like foolishness, an’ then gittin’ down in 
the mouth acause it don’t come true! 
Don’t yeh s’pose he’d ’a’ telled us, if 
there was anybody ?”’ 

‘« Mebbe he meant teh, someday ; but 
Ted, yeh know as how he died awful 
sudden.”’ 

‘‘T know as how somebody else’ll die 
awful sudden, if yeh don’t stop thinkin’ 
so much foolishness. Yer head’ll git 
bigger an’ bigger, an’ bimeby yeh won’t 
have nothin’ but head, an’ then that will 
blow up like a fire-cracker, an’ then 
where’ll yeh be ?”’ 

Ted removed the sticks of wood, which 
had now become cold, and took his 
place in bed beside his brother. 

‘*Git up close teh me, Steve,’’ he 
said, ‘‘an’ I’ll keep yeh so warm that 
the rheumatiz can’t git yeh.”’ 

Miss Eleanor.Gray had gone straight 
to her friend, after Ted left her, and 
tried to obtain further information about 
the bright-eyed newsboy. What was his 
name? Where did he live? How long 
had he carried papers for her? How old 
did she think him? etc. 

Mrs. Wynam laughed heartily. 

‘*What a girl you are!’’ she said. 
‘‘Always in search of someone on whom 
to bestow your. surplus sympathy. I 
won’t have it, Eleanor! You came here 
to visit me, and I shall not allow you to 
divide your time, even with an unusually 
good-looking carrier-boy. You have 
enough to do to look after the poor in 
your own city.”’ 

Eleanor smiled and changed the con- 
versation, but she did not abandon her 
intention to learn more about the boy 
who had excited her curiosity. The 
next evening, she again. stood in the 
doorway, waiting to take the paper from 
Ted’s hand. 

‘Don’t be in a hurry,’’ she said, as 
Ted started to runaway. ‘‘Can’t you 
talk to me a little while ?”’ 

‘*Hain’t yeh got no one else teh talk 
teh yeh ?’’ asked Ted, roguishly, pausing 
somewhat reluctantly. 
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‘¢ Plenty of grown folks, but no boys,’’ 
replied Eleanor, promptly. ‘< I’m lone- 
some for boys. I have a Sunday-school 
class at home, and on week-days the 
boys and I often visit together. We 
have fine times.”’ 

‘*T s’pose yeh scold ’em acause they’re 
not good ’nough?’’ Ted asked, disap- 
provingly. <‘‘I went teh Sunday-school 
once, an’ the teacher scolded me acause 
I laughed ; an’ if she’d seen what I did, 
she’d ’a’ laughed too.’’ 

‘¢ Why didn’t she see it ?”’ 

«‘Acause it was behind her.”’ 

‘“*Oh! I guess one of the boys pinned 
a piece of paper to the back of her 
dress.’’ . 

‘*How did yeh come teh guess that 
*thout my tellin’ it ?’’ 

“*T laughed about it once, myself. I 
was in Sunday-school, too.’’ 

‘<Did yeh, for a fact?’’ There were 
surprise and admiration in Ted’s voice. 
He heartily approved of a Sunday- 
school teacher who was not afraid to 
laugh in Sunday-school. ‘‘ lain’tsayin’,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘as how ’twas right for 
the feller teh do it—’’ 

‘Of course not !’’ interrupted Elea- 
nor; ‘‘ but sometimes one is obliged to 
laugh about what one would not care to 
do.”’ 

Eleanor seated herself on the top step 
leading from the porch, and motioned to 
Ted to take a seat beside her. 

‘‘It won’t hurt you to rest,’’ she said, 
kindly. ‘You can run all the faster 
afterward.”’ 

Ted sat down and placed his bundle 
of papers beside him. He was not 
unwilling to prolong the conversation 
with his new friend. Eleanor Gray had 
never seen a boy of his age whose hearty 
liking she could not win. 

“‘[’m ’bout half done when I git 
here,’’ he said, ‘‘and I am a leetle 
tired.”’ 

‘*You haven’t told me your name 
yet,’’ said Eleanor. ‘‘ Mine is Eleanor 
Gray. I live in Boston.’’ 

‘‘Mine is Ted Blank. I’m _ twelve 
years old. How old be you?’’ 

‘*T was nineteen on my last birth- 
day.”’ 

‘‘Nineteen! Golly, but that’s old, 
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ain’t it? 
that.’’ 

‘* Perhaps it .is- because I have never 
done much hard work. Have you 
worked long ?’’: 

‘« More’n three years.”’ 

‘*Ts that so? How long has it been 
since your papa and mamma died ?”’ 

‘*Pa died three years ago. I don’t 
know when ma died. Steve an’ me, we 
didn’t see her die at all.’’ 

‘« Where were you?” 

‘‘ Here, I guess. Once ma was sick, 
an’ pa says ‘Come, boys, we’ll go for a 
ride. Be quiet, so as not to wake yer 
ma.’ Steve an’ me got our things on, 
an’ pa brung us here on the cars. It 
took us a long time teh come, an’ we 
cried for ma; an’ then pa telled us as 
how she was dead, an’ we couldn’t go 
home no more, acause the house was all 
burned up.’’ 

<«¢ Did you never go back there again ?”’ 
she inquired. 

‘‘ Nop; pa said as how ev’rybody was 


Yeh don’t look so old as 





dead what knowed us, an’ ’twouldn’t be 
no use teh go.’’ 

‘‘Was your name Ted Blank then? I 
mean, when you lived with your mother.’’ 

‘‘Nop; ’twas somethin’ else, but I 
dassent tell what. Pa said as how it was 
an awful bad name, an’ we’d all git killed 
if anybody knowed it.”’ 

‘‘There isn’t a bit of danger, now 
that he is dead.’’ 

‘¢ How d’yeh know that ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, I know a great many things. 
Perhaps I know what your real name is. 
Wouldn’t you be surprised if I should 
call you Ted Lewis ?’’ 

Eleanor was pale with excitement 
when she asked the question, but her 
manner was quite unconcerned. She 
watched Ted narrowly. His eyes dilated, 
and he sat staring at her in undisguised 
astonishment. Eleanor knew, before he 
spoke, that she had not been mistaken 
in her conviction. 

‘* Geewillikins !’’ gasped Ted. 
did yeh guess it ?”’ 


‘* How 
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‘‘Am I not good at guessing ?”’ 

‘T wish’t I could guess like that.’’ 

‘*Did you see your papa die, Ted, or 
did someone tell you he was dead ?”’ 

‘We didn’t see him die, acause he 
done it when ev’rybody was asleep ; but 
we follered behind the wagon, an’ saw 
where they put him. Steve an’ me, we 
picks flowers teh put on his grave ev’ry 
Decoration Day, acause nobody else puts 
any there.’’ 

‘« Was your papa good to you?”’ 

‘Of course! He didn’t git drunk, 
an’ he didn’t never lick us. He used 
teh cry sometimes. He cried that night 
he died, an’ he said as how he would git 
us something teh eat in the mornin’ ; but 
he didn’t wake up. I must go now.”’ 

Ted picked up his papers and hurried 
away before Eleanor could learn his 
address. She called to him to wait a 
moment ; but his eyes were full of tears 
and his lips were quivering, and he did 
not wish his new friend to see how near 
he was to crying. 

Eleanor went into the house and found 
her friend. 
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‘« Marie,’’ she said, ‘‘ will you let the 
coachman go to the telegraph-office for 
me? I wish to send a dispatch to my 
father.’’ 

‘«To be sure,’’ replied Mrs. Wynam ; 
‘*but what is the trouble, Eleanor? 
You are as white as a ghost.’’ 

‘<T am somewhat excited, I think. 
Marie, I believe I have found my little 
cousins—Aunt Alma’s boys.”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean ?”’ 

“Did I never tell you that Aunt 
Alma’s husband deserted her nearly six 
years ago, taking both her boys, and that 
she had never heard from any of them 
since ?”’ 

«« You never did.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Alma and her husband did not 
live happily together. After she married 
him, she learned that he was a gambler ; 
she tried to reform him, and he resented 
her interference. When her little daugh- 
ter was born, before she was two days 
old, he took the boys and disappeared. 
I believe your carrier-boy is my Cousin 
Theodore, and his younger brother is our 
little Stevie.’’ 
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‘¢ But his talk, Eleanor! It does not 
indicate the refinements of life—’’ 

‘He has been six years in the com- 
pany of street-boys,’’ interrupted Elea- 
nor. ‘‘I have always imagined that such 
might be the case, and that is one reason 
why I have been so interested in boys of 
that class.’’ 

The dispatch was sent to Mr. Gray, 
who arrived in due time. 

‘‘What is it?’’ he asked of Eleanor, 
who met him at the depot. ‘I feared 
you might be sick.”’ 

‘*Papa, I have found Aunt Alma’s 


boys! Isent for you to see about taking 
them home.’’ 
Explanations followed and _ proper 


investigations were made, and, to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned, it 
was found that Eleanor had made no 
mistake. Her visit to her friend was 
brought to an abrupt close. 

‘‘T could not stay,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
know that I had no part in the great 
excitement there will be at our house 
when Aunt Alma meets her boys and 
they meet their mother.’’ 

‘‘Let her go,’’ said Mr. Gray, laugh- 


ing. ‘It is the best opportunity she 
will ever have to pose asa heroine! She 
shall come back again when she is tired 
of her glory.”’ 

<< Don’t expect me very soon,’’ replied 


Eleanor. ‘‘I want to help civilize my 
cousins.”’ 
‘‘Golly !’’ whispered Ted to his 


brother, that very night, as they snuggled 
close together in their berth in the Pull- 
man sleeper, ‘‘ is this us, Steve ?’’ 

‘<T hain’t got shet o’ my arms yet,’’ 
replied Steve; ‘‘ but she—Nellie, I mean 
—says I shall have a fine doctor when we 
get home.’’ 

‘“*Do yeh s’pose anyone’ll take our 
new clo’es afore mornin’ ?’’ 

‘“‘Uncle Gray said not; I ast him. 
Say, Ted, what yeh think ’bout dreamin’ 
nonsense now ?”’ 

‘‘T hain’t got nothin’ more teh say 
*bout that. Peg away at it all yeh wants 
teh.”’ 

‘‘A mother an’ a sister an’ a big gal 
cousin,’” murmured Steve,  sleepily ; 
‘ain’t it jist jam up?”’ 

“< You bet it is !’’ replied Ted. ‘‘ Let’s 
go teh sleep.’’ 

Effie W. Merriman. 


VAE VICTIS. 


SING the woe of the conquered, a 


Oblivion’s gulf for those who fell, 


winding-sheet for the slain, 
who struggled and strove in vain. 


As of old, ’mid the plaudits of thousands, may the victor in triumph stand 
While the blood of the vanquished trickles down and reddens the yielding sand. 


For the living, the martial music and the clustering laurel-wreath ; 
Let the dead rust on forgotten, as a sword in a rusty sheath. 


On the face of youth and health and strength should the blessing of sunshine fall, 
A single shadow may well suffice the face that turns to the wall. 


And he who has taken a mortal hurt in the strenuous battle of life, 


Let him creep away from the dust and 


Let him go as a wounded animal goes, 


din, from the arduous toil and strife, 


alone and with glazing eye, 


To the depths of the silent fastnesses, in silence there to die. 


For the prow of the ship rides high and free that baffles the savage gales, 
And the wind and rain is a requiem for the wreck of the ship that fails. 
Ernest McGaffey. 














SIMON’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


IMON SIMPKINS, who was 
of a weird and mysterious 
turn of mind—or would 
have liked to be—whose 
bent was progressive, and 

whose every fibre thrilled with eagerness 
for modernity, was doomed by relentless 
fate to the most prosaic of old-fashioned 
existences. 

Simon longed—nay, yearned—for the 
inscrutable. He panted for uncanny, 
even uncomfortable, experiences; he 
trembled for thrilling transformations 
and psychical phenomena to come and 
occur in him. He was forever present- 
ing a surface, as it were, to strange new 
happenings to come and happen. But 
they never did. 

It seemed a pity, for the sake of psy- 
chical improvement societies and that 
sort of thing, that phenomena of this 
kind were so coy with Simon. For, 
although his interest was largely selfish— 
he wishing to be the creator and centre 
of curious new thought-transferences and 
mental processes invented by himself— 
he certainly would have made any of 
these experiences public enough; and 
the world of thought would have profited 
by anything he went through, just as 
much as if it had gone through it itself. 

Simon was always dreaming strange 
wild dreams which gladdened his sleep- 
ing spirit, if not his waking one. He 
often woke up in the night and rehearsed 
aloud some mystic vision, congratulating 
himself upon having at last crystallized 
what might turn out a prophecy or a new 
faith or something important of that sort. 
As he never got quite awake enough, 
however, to imprison the fleeting vision 
on paper, and as by morning not one 
sole incident or particular remained on 
the tablet of his memory, the world 
never profited by those revelations which 
Simon, in the middle of the night, fondly 
fancied were to startle it off its axis. 

There was a practical side to these 
visions, often—or would have been, if 
he could have remembered them; and 
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oftener still, a personal one. Simon 
could sometimes remember persons’ 
names, but no more. He dreamed clues 
to murders and burglaries and docu- 
mental disappearances. Once he was 
shown distinctly, by a lovely lady robed 
in white, whom he saw perfectly for 
years after, the exact hiding-place of his 
father’s will, which interested members 
of the family declared had never been 
made at all. 

This was the crowning triumph of 
Simon’s life—or would have been, if the 
very gist of the vision had not by the 
most maddening freakishness entirely 
‘¢gone from’’ him, as he expressed it, 
by daylight. He could remember with 
painful distinctness how the lady looked, 
and the silvery quality of her voice 
pierces his marrow to this day, when he 
stops to recall it. The family, near and 
remote, knew the story by heart. She 
led him gently in a northerly—or was it 
an easterly direction? At any rate, she 
led him ‘in some direction ; and there, 
right before his eyes, as plain as he could 
see anything, was a sliding panel. ‘In 
the panel was a secret spring, which, 
being pressed, disclosed another panel ; 
and at the end of a series of springs and 
panels was a receptacle, and in the very 
heart of the receptacle lay the last will 
and testament of Simon Simpkins, senior, 
deceased ! 

No room was safe for a long time after 
this, from Simon’s soundings and pound- 
ings and pryings and spyings. If any 
portion of wall, ceiling, or floor gave 
forth a hollow sound, it was broken into 
forthwith, and the mess that Simon made 
with débris was more than flesh and 
blood could stand, his mother said. 

Now, Simon would not have inherited 
vast sums, if a will made entirely in his 
favor had been found and proved genuine 
beyond a cavil. For the property was 
very small, to begin with, and old Mr. 
Simpkins had been a devoted husband 
beside, and wrapped up in his daughters ; 
so that there was not the ghost of a 
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chance of Simon’s getting anything more 
than he had. He would not have taken 
it, either ; for Simon was a filial son and 
fraternal brother. (Why not say one as 
well as the other, by the by?) ‘The 
Simpkins cottage had been inexpensively 
built at a time when Simon’s father found 
it hard to scrape money enough together 
to build it and then pay interest on the 
mortgage, for he had to go through that 
humiliating process immediately after the 
other. So, on the whole, it was not 
probable that he would have anticipated 
the pressing need for secret receptacles, 
even if his family had not possessed his 
complete confidence ; nor would he have 
had capital to put into the losing invest- 
ment of sliding panels. But Simon 
hoped on for a long time. If he could 
only have had a dream come true, he 
could die happy ! 

Simon’s night-visions were no more 
wonderful than his waking ones. He 
had the most blood-curdling presenti- 
ments, forebodings of evil, senses of 
impending danger. It was really pitiful, 
sometimes, to see the poor fellow’s dis- 
appointment when nothing happened to 
those whom in visions he had seen 
singled out for disaster. He was always 
writing to people to supply the missing 
half of his one-sided coincidences. 

“Did you, on the 14th of May, at 
nine o’clock in the evening, meet with 
an accident or a loss, hear of a death, 
experience a longing to communicate 
with me, or any sensation which would 
connect you with me?’’ 

The answer, alas! was always not a 
loss, not a death, not a wish to commu- 
nicate. 

Once, when Simon was driving by 
moonlight, a ‘‘ fog-maiden’’ ran beside 
his buggy-wheels. The night was foggy, 
and dogs abounded in the town; but 
Simon was positive about the maiden. 
She looked, in fact, just like the idolized 
young daughter of a friend; and he 
wrote to the friend, some distance away, 
to know if anything had happened to the 
‘dear child’’ on that particular night, 
at the fateful hour of nine. He forgot 
to explain, it seemed ; and the girl was 
away at boarding-school, far from her 
anxious and loving parent, who was a 
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widower. After telegraphic communica- 
tion of a frenzied nature with the school, 
and long-drawn agony of the direst: 
‘description—for the operator was at a 
base-ball match all that eventful day— 
the finally relieved father sent a letter to 
the would-be psychicist, which, if it had 
been allowed to remain a moment longer 
on the table, would, I am confident, 
have set fire to the cloth, so incendiary 
was its nature. 

Simon afterward assured himself that 
the resemblance, when he came to think 
of it, was stronger to another girl, who 
had died that very night. And so con-: 
vinced was he of his mistake and _ its: 
complete rectification, that he always 
told the story with its amendment. But 
not when his family or intimate friends 
were about! And nothing would have 
induced him to mention it in the pres- 
ence of the father of the girl whom he at 
first supposed to be in peril ! 

Are psychical phenomena, like inani- 
mate objects, possessed of innate cussed- 
ness? Else why should Simon never be 
able to trace a tragedy to his presenti- 
ment, or verify one by means of his own 
spooky data? 

Simon had tried to train his subjective 
mind until he had very nearly destroyed 
the objective article answering to that 
generic name. Hypnotists, mesmerists, 
and psychologists to the contrary not- 
withstanding, a perfectly docile and duc- 
tile state seemed to present hopeless 
obstacles to the success of experiments. 
A friend of Simon’s explained to him, 
one day, that perhaps he was too will- 
ing; and that the alacrity with which 
his subjective mind started off on its 
travels before it had had time to digest 
the order would naturally be fatal to its 
intelligent progress. This explanation 
comforted Simon, and he then tried to 
abate his ardor and be just willing 
enough. He could be put to sleep by a 
wave or a touch of the eyelids, and even 
snored in that condition; but if he 
answered or conversed, it almost always 
woke him up. It was most unfortunate. 

We used, my brother John and I, his 
cousins, to sit by the hour and tell him 
of queer happenings in our own house. 
How mother lost her scissors once, and 
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lost them for months ; and how suddenly 
she looked up and saw them suspended 
before her eyes, just over the table; and 
how, when she put out her hand to take 
them, they fell on the table without a 


sound! Simon would turn green with 
envy. We used to save up things to tell 
him. It was cruel sport, but we could 


not resist. 

*‘T dreamed about you the other 
night, Ben,’’ he would say to me. 
«¢ Every time I dropped. off to sleep, it 
seemed to me that you were threatened 
with some evil. Weren’t in any trouble, 
were you ?”’ 

‘‘What night was that, Sime?’ I 
would ask, really hoping, for his sake, 
that it was the Thursday I was chased by 
a policeman for removing the florist’s 
sign and putting it at the hatter’s 
window. 

‘“<It was Tuesday,’’ -Simon would 
answer, with almost an imploring look 
in his eye, ‘‘ about one o’clock.”’ 

The only night I was in bed early, 
and sleeping soundly by ten! Hard 
luck for him, wasn’t it? Then Jack, 
who loved to laugh at poor old Simon, 
would turn a cart-wheel and utter war- 
whoops. But I used to feel sorry for 
him, although I never could resist teas- 
ing. Jack said it was ridiculous to see a 
man make such an ass of himself. 

Simon was cashier in the village bank : 
a most exemplary man in all his dealings, 
and probably much more ‘‘ looked up 
to’’ than if his aspirations had been 
realized. He did gardening, to make 
the little house look tidy for his mother ; 
and his duties were regular as clockwork, 
without being a thousandth part as com- 
plicated. 

One day, a strange man appeared in 
the bank, and, going up to Simon’s little 
screen-window with a hole in it, asked 
him if he was not Mr. Simon Simpkins, 
the noted psychologist. Simon blushed 
and looked to see if there was a chance 
of either of the tellers having heard. The 
stranger had spoken quite audibly; the 
honor was probably almost public 
already. For both the tellers had: wives, 
and neither of the wives was of more 
than the average village reticence. 

‘¢T am deeply interested in psychical 
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phenomena,’’ answered Simon, clearing 
his throat, across which sudden joy had 
drawn a cobweb. ‘‘I am not eminent 
in any sense, and I have never made 
any successful experiments. Auto-sug- 
gestion, unconscious and deeply deplored, 
has probably been the cause of my fail- 
ures; but Iam in constant communica- 
tion with the Society for Psychical 
Research, and have sent them mahy 
strange instances, which, although not 
exactly under my knowledge, are well 
authenticated. People come to me from 
all the neighboring towns with their 
experiences.’’ 

‘<T am a stranger here,’’ said the man, 
‘‘but your name is very familiar to me 
and to all who are interested in psychical 
science. Have you had any premonitions 
of my visit ?’’ 

Simon’s nose had itched all the morn- 
ing, but that childish superstition he put 
from him as unworthy and unpsychical. 
He was obliged to confess, with humilia- 
tion, that he could recall nothing which 
deserved the name of prophecy in con- 
nection with the coming of the stranger. 

‘‘And yet I came because you sent for 
me,’’ said the man, almost sepulchrally. 

Every fibre in Simon’s being thrilled 
to aching. He had probably somnam- 
bulated, or projected an astral body, or 
sent his subjective mind to summon this 
strange man. Perhaps he had been doing 
these things for years, without knowing 
it! Rare powers of hypnotic prowess 
might be his, after all. Hooray! 

While Simon soliloquized, the man 
fixed him with his eye through one spec- 
tacle. Simon hastily shut the little aper- 
ture, put away his books, and came out 
into the passage-way in front of his desk, 
where the stranger was standing. He 
felt an influence overcoming him. It 
never would do to be hypnotized on 
duty, and perhaps part with some secret 
while in that state. 

‘Don’t do it now,”’’ he said, hastily 
and in rather an alarmed tone. ‘I will 
see you at my house, at the foot of this 
very street, corner one to the right, in 
about an hour. I can’t leave now, and 
I don’t want to be hypnotized here.’’ 

‘‘T was not hypnotizing you,’’ said 
the man, almost crossly. ‘‘I was only 











looking at you. I wanted to see whether 
you had nerve enough for a trying 
ordeal.’’ 

‘«What kind of an ordeal?’’ asked 
Simon, a little nervously. 

‘«T see you haven’t,’’ said the man, 
contemptuously. ‘It’s a psychical 
experiment of some difficulty, and, if the 
thing can be practically demonstrated, 
will be of vast importance to the scien- 
tific world. In a trance some weeks ago, 
and again yesterday, I was called to you. 
You told me that you suspected the pres- 
ence of a will made by your father ’’— 
Simon’s eyes came straight out of his 
head and settled on his cheeks—‘ in 
which a lovely young girl was interested. 
The young lady also appeared, hand in 
hand with you. I recall her perfectly, 
and her voice was like a silver bell.’’ 

Simon was thrilling hot and thrilling 
cold; his knees smote together, while 
his heart gave throbs of joy. At last! 
at last! the reward had come, after years 
-of vain struggling. 

‘Did she show you anything?’’ he 
gasped. 

«‘A panel,’’ the man instantly replied, 
‘and then another panel and a recep- 
tacle, and your father’s name distinct on 
a document in that receptacle. The lady 
seemed so distressed, and spoke your 
name with such distinctness, that I left 
my business and traveled two hundred 
miles to come. Have you any female 


relative who you have reason to suppose. 


regards you with favor, or who would 
inherit anything from a will made by 
your father ?”’ 

‘Certainly not the latter,’’ answered 
Simon, hastily. ‘‘ My father was a just 
man, and he was only grieved that he 
didn’t have more money for his wife and 
children. As to the former,’’ he added, 
‘‘T have a Cousin Maria, who certainly 
likes me more than in a cousinly way. 
Unfortunately, she is very plain and not 
at all young; in no respect does she 
resemble the young lady of my dream—”’ 

‘Your dream ?’’ asked the stranger, in 
some surprise. 

“Yes. I may as well tell you, before 
we go on, that I had a dream exactly 
coincident with your own. I too sawa 
lovely lady in white, with a voice like a 
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silver bell, who showed me just what 
your lady showed you. There is no 
longer any doubt in my mind. I have 
done wrong to disregard what was clearly 
an order from some occult and unseen 
power.”’ 

Returning inside the division, he spoke 
rather hurriedly but firmly. 

‘¢ Important business calls me out,’’ he 
said to someone. ‘‘I shall not be back 
for an hour.”’ 

‘“‘Nay, nay,’’ said the stranger. 
‘< There is no such haste. Let me meet 
you an hour hence, at your-home.’’ The 
stranger seemed to grow taller and speak 
quite poetically, Simon thought. ‘‘ Finish 
your work here, only tell me whether or 
not you mean to take any action. For, 
if not, I will go at once back to my own 
town.’’ 

‘‘Action ?”’ said Simon, taking off his 
office-coat and putting on another which 
hung onanail. ‘Much as I love my 
dear mother and sisters and dislike to 
incommode them, the laws of this strange 
force must be obeyed. To-night, I begin 
my work. Every inch of our cottage 
shall be explored and examined, and, if 
nothing is found there, my uncle’s house, 
where my father spent many hours. If 
our house lies in ruins at our feet, we will 
give the unseen powers a chance to work. 
My family shall be lodged elsewhere, but 
these strange manifestations shall not be 
ignored. I have already tapped the walls 
and ceilings, but more thorough work 
still shall be done. Nothing shall deter 
me now.”’ 

A noble purpose seemed to exalt Simon 
Simpkins to a transfigured being. He 
looked tall and thin, for the moment, 
instead of short and fat; and his eyes 
shone with steady light, as if he were 
inspired. 

«< But how will you bear the opposition 
you will have to encounter ?’’ the strange 
man asked. ‘‘ But I forget. I have no 
knowledge of your mother. Perhaps she 
will spur and cheer you on in your work. 
Perhaps she will be even more zealous 
than you.”’ 

‘< No, she won’t,’’ said Simon, hastily. 
“«She has never had her sympathy 
aroused in psychic phenomena, and she 
doesn’t care whether they’re proved or 
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not. She is old, and naturally dislikes 
to have her house pulled down about her 
ears. But it shall be done,’’ he added, 
in a frenzy of purpose. 

All this time the stranger had been 
barring the little door with his form. 

‘Let me go and walk about and 
think,’’ he said. ‘‘ Finish your work 
here, and come home. I will meet you 
there; if you like, I can go in advance 
and pave the way for the old lady.’’ 

The tone in which the visitor uttered 
the words ‘‘ old lady’’ struck Simon as 
rather jocular. and jarred upon him. 

‘¢ Never,’’ he said, ‘‘never. I can 
break anything there is to be broken to 
my mother, who is very young in her 
feelings and appearance, if she does hap- 
pen to have lived three-quarters of a 
century. I will meet you at her house, 
and we can show her how exactly alike 
our dreams were. You, whom I have 
never seen until this day, and of whom 
I had never heard, and I, with whom 
you had never spoken, having the same 
dream to adot! That portends some- 
thing ; we cannot neglect the warning.’’ 

‘¢] dreamed more than you, and can 
give you several hints and suggestions,’’ 
said the stranger. ‘‘ Have you ever seen 
the president of the Society for Psychical 
Research ?’’ 

‘¢ Never,’’ answered Simon, sadly. 

‘‘T thought not,’’ said the other, 
‘‘since I am he. Oh, we shall have 
much to say to each other,’’ he added ; 
‘<and you see, it would be better for you 
to finish your work now, and devote 
yourself to me wholly this evening. I 
have many thrilling tales for your ear.’’ 

The stranger went out; and Simon, 
paralyzed with amazement, his heart 
thumping his ribs like a steel hammer, 
went back to his desk. 

He could not work, of course, and 
soon he abandoned the trial. He locked 
up his desk and followed his new friend 
soon. He would walk and think. 


No one who has not cherished a pet 
project for years vainly, and who from 
failures has only grown more ardent to 
succeed, can yealize how feverish Simon 
grew at the prospect of adding a real 
genuine experience to the roll of honor. 
He hated to make his mother uncomfort- 
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able; he did not want any money ; and 
if the will told of a buried treasure as 
big as Captain Kidd’s, his mother and 
sisters could take it all and welcome. 
He wanted to prove that the subjective 
mind exists, and acts independently of 
the other; and he wanted to prove it in 
his own person, because, no matter how 
authenticated the cases were, there were 
always some scoffers who didn’t believe. 

If this will were found, it would be a 
triumphant vindication of the subjective 
cause ; if it were found, with it might 
also in time appear the lovely white- 
robed angel of the dream, who, it was to 
be hoped, would prove other than Cousin 
Maria. Thus he mused, going down the 
stairs. At the door was my brother 
Jack. Simon seized him by the arm. 

‘« Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have always 
laughed at my dreams. Do you remem- 
ber the one of my white lady who told 
me about the will ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I remember it. 
come true ?’’ 

‘*Tt has.’’ Simon uttered this in a 
low dramatic tone. ‘‘I am not the 
only one who had the dream. Jack, a 
man—a perfect stranger to me, who 
came two hundred miles on account of a 
voice in a vision which told him to do 
so—has had the very selfsame dream, 
only more of it; and the voice of the 
beautiful being, whom I have seen so 
often waking since my vision of her, 


Has it 


spoke my name distinctly. So he came 


here. Iam going to search for the will 
again to-night, Jack. It would be wrong 
not to notice so wonderful a warning.”’ 

‘*T should say so,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose the lady should be sister Maria ?’’ 

Simon stopped short. Mere telepathy ! 
He might be in communication with 
many other minds. 

‘« Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘how came you to 
think of her in that connection ?”’ 

‘« Because,’’ said Jack, ‘‘ you did.’’ 

Simon gasped. ‘‘ Jack,’’ he said, << it 
is nothing, to people who are used to it ; 
but Iam not really nerved for all this. 
When I think of the revelations my 
friend promised me, I feel really weak 
and unprepared to meet them.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, you’ll get used to it,’’ said 
Jack, calmly. ‘‘If Maria were not very 











plain, and not at all young, and if she 
did not like you in more than a cousinly 
way—’ 

Simon this time nearly fell down. 
The tellers could not have told, because 
they were both in the bank still, and he 
had lowered his own voice and motioned 
to the other to lower his after the first. 
Jack’s power was simply marvelous, that 
was all. They were going to astonish 
the world, between them. He might go 
home and find his mother reading his 
inmost thoughts and turning him inside- 
out like a rag doll! 
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‘« What was that man’s name ?’’ asked 
Jack. 

‘*William James. He is the president 
of the Society for Psychical Research.’’ 

Jack turned cart-wheels and hand- 
springs, uttering piercing war-whoops. 

‘*Qh, you transcendent idiot!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I thought I should fool you 
for about a minute, and I believe I could 
make you display yourself as an old 
humbugged hippopotamus for all time 
and before the whole world. All I did 
was to put on a pair of spectacles and a 
false beard !”’ 


Mary Abéett. 


A SONG OF THE WEST WIND. 


THE wind is abroad in the hollows 
C) And asweep on the swells of the plain, 
Where the dun grass tosses and wallows . 
And the hazel-bush shakes as in pain 
With a petulant air and a shiver 
Of fright and of pain, 
While the broad breeze streams like a river 
And roars like a far-off main. 


The wide waves, restless but weary, 
Roll on to the half-hid sun ; 


Hear the rush—hear the roar—hear the murmur ! 
See the little waves serially run ! 
O hark to the songs the west wind sings: 
To the bowed ear’s hearing, there comes 
The sound of far harping of harp-strings 





And noise of dim pipings and drums. 


O magic west wind of the prairie— 
How he leaps in his might ! 
No boundaries knows he or cares he, 


No day and no night 


! 


His fleet feet are weary never, 


He is here! He is there! 
Now he harries the clouds 


in the air, 


Now he tramples the grass in his flight ! 


But whether in spring or in summer, 
Or autumn’s gray shadow or shine, 
Chainless and care-free is he 


As a god in a riot of 


wine. 


He is lord of the whole sky’s hollow, 
He possesses the whole vast plain. 
He leads, and the wild clouds follow ; 
He frowns, and they vanish in rain. 
Hamiin Garland. 
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CONCERNING SAN FRANCISCO. 


T would be entertaining to 
know just what Eastern 
people think of California 
before they visit our State. 
I do not believe that they 
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ever tell just what their preconceived 
ideas were; for, after they have come 
and seen for themselves, they are apt to 


change their minds. Once in a while, 
they let slip some remark that gives a 
clue to the mystery. 

I was walking down one of our 
principal thoroughfares the other day, 
with a friend from the East. We passed 
a man wearing a huge sombrero or shade- 
hat, from under which his long hair 
streamed down over his shoulders. 
‘«There,’’ exclaimed my friend, ‘I 
thought that all San Franciscans were like 
that.’’ 

Of late, it has been my privilege to 
meet several new-comers to our State, 
and to be made the recipient of their 
views concerning California—the people, 
our manners and customs. - ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
a man to me, ‘‘I have been in San 
. Francisco nearly three weeks, and I 
know the place thoroughly.’’ 

That is the trouble; that is what we 
do not enjoy—having strangers coming 
here and judging us by some standard 
of their own, without knowing anything 
of the conditions which have conspired 
to mould and shape us. It is too much 
like the claim of the new-comer: 
‘‘California has been developed by 
Eastern enterprise and Eastern capital.’’ 
As a Californian, I would ask them if 
they know how much gold California 
has given to the world since 1848? It 
is over one billion four hundred millions 
of dollars. Think of that! 

It is true that we Californians inter- 
view a man as soon as he crosses the 
State line, and that we ask him: ‘‘ What 
do you think of our glorious climate ?’’ 
before he has been two hours in the 
State. Undoubtedly we assume a ‘‘ we 
are the people’’ air; but in one way, we 
are driven to it in self-defense. We may 
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be conceited, but we have had much to 
make us so. 

‘You Californians deal so largely in 
the superlative,’ said an Eastern man to 
me. ‘* You have the ‘biggest,’ and the 
‘best,’ and the ‘only one of its kind’ 
in the whole world, no matter what.’’ 

It is generally admitted that San Fran- 
cisco is a very interesting city. One of 
its impressive facts is its cosmopolitan 
character. Every nation on the face of 
the globe is represented within its limits ; 
and with Chinatown in its very heart, 
San Francisco certainly presents features 
of interest not to be found in every city. 
We are not proud of all of these condi- 
tions; but, thanks to the treatment 
that California has received from Con- 
gress, we have been forced to accept 
them. 

To one accustomed to the well-drawn 
social lines of older communities, there 
is much in San Francisco society that 
would fail to make a favorable impres- 
sion. Fortunes have been made in a 
day, in California; and ‘‘society’’ has 
apparently been founded upon a money 
basis, with the ‘‘ new rich”’ for its chief 
corner-stone. Much of its pomp and 
circumstance is crude, vulgar, and osten- 
tatious. Many have not been able to 
accommodate themselves to their sudden 
elevation; and so, while their noses: 
have been tiptilted, their feet have often 
stumbled in their old familiar paths. 

But it must not be supposed that all 
San Francisco society is founded upon 
either whisky or washing. There are 
the old pioneer families, in whose veins 
runs some of the best blood in America. 
But they are not posing before the 
public. They are not seeking newspaper 
notoriety. They are not continually 
surprised to find themselves among 
‘such nice people.’’ They live so 
quietly that one might almost forget that 
they did exist. 

But it is unfair to judge Californians 
by an exclusive Eastern standard. The 
very cosmopolitan character of San 











Francisco must exert a broadening effect 
upon the minds of those who come 
under its influence. For instance, it is 
no uncommon thing for a stranger to say 
to a San Franciscan: ‘‘ But you have 
not lived here all your life; you have 
been abroad?’’ And to the questioner’s 
great surprise, he is told that his surmise 
is incorrect. One who comes in con- 
tact with many men of many minds is 
insensibly modified by each, and the 
product is decidedly interesting and 
unique. 

Furthermore, it has been said that San 
Franciscans are not as devout, even 
when they are religious, as people are in 
the Church circles of the East. If this 
be true, and I fear that to some extent 
it is, it must be attributed to the exuber- 
ance of the California climate. Months 
and years slip by with no marked 
changes of season, and it is impossible 
for the semi-tropical nature to be as 
distinct in its separation from the world 
as are those who dwell where nature 
herself enforces marked contrasts. 

On the other hand, there is something 
very charming in Californians. At 
least, so say those who have met them. 
There is something essentially Southern 
in the hospitality, the cordiality, the 
openheartedness of true Californians. In 
early days, the Southern element largely 
predominated in San Francisco society ; 
and to a great extent it is responsible for 
that charm of manner, that free heart 
and open home, which we Californians 
claim as our characteristic. While it 
may not become a Californian to boast 
of the hospitality of our people, let me 
ask if returning members of visiting 
commanderies or conventions or press- 
clubs ever bore home any news of the 
way in which they were treated by Cali- 
fornians? Have they not been enter- 
tained royally? 

Our business-men have been charged 
with lack of enterprise, and compared to 
their disadvantage to the men of Chicago. 
For years, San Francisco was shut off 
from rapid communication with the rest 
of the world. This fact brought about 
a peculiar financial and commercial con- 
dition of affairs. Our merchants were 
forced into a certain way of doing busi- 
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ness. We are feeling some of the results 
to-day. But it will not be forever. 
Then, San Francisco was alone in the 
field. To-day, she has competitors. 
Then, the merchants feared no rivals 
becaus€ they had none ; to-day, they fail 
to realize how many they must confront. 


It has also been said that our gentle- 


men lack the ease and polish which 
characterize a society-man in older 
communities. It is true that our society- 
men care more for pleasure than they do 
for culture. But this also is true: in 
San Francisco, an abiding respect is held 
for women. ‘There is no place, from a 
theatre to a reception, that a mother 
may not render her daughter an all- 
sufficient escort. A woman, in San 
Francisco, can go through this great 
city after nightfall, entirely unprotected 
save by the chivalry of American man- 
hood, and not meet with a word or a 
look of insult. In San Francisco, a 
woman is less apt to meet with annoy- 
ance of that sort than in any other 
American city. 

Eastern visitors have paid our women 
the .high compliment of praising their 
fine figures, their beautiful complexions, 
and their healthy appearance, attributing 
it rightfully to the climate, that permits 
outdoor exercise nearly every day in the 
year. It is true also of our children, 
that they are further advanced and more 
perfectly developed than children of the 
same age in other localities. It is also 
certain that our children are more nerv- 
ous and excitable than their Eastern 
cousins. It is due to the stimulating 
effect of the climate. Perhaps the fact 
that San Francisco is rapidly becoming 
a city of hotels and apartment - houses 
may have had its effect. As has been 
well said: ‘‘A child in a hotel is a bull 
in a china-shop. It is uncomfortable, 
and it makes everyone else uncomfort- 
able. It must always be well dressed, 
and children hate their best clothes. 
It must always be clean, and children 
love dirt. The joy ofa spirited child is 
to break things; in a hotel, things must 
not be broken.’’ Even the children 
feel the exciting effects of our life. 


We are accustomed to every kind of 


excitement. We are familiar with every 
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form of wickedness. Perhaps it is 
because we have lived through so 
many dramas of our own, that we are 
not easily moved bya play upon the 
boards. We have witnessed so much 
real tragedy, that mock heroics fail to 
move us. We are not easily surprised. 
We are not easily impressed. Hence 
school-teachers, divines, and profession- 
als, who come to California expecting to 
create a sensation, are very apt to be 
disappointed. And yet, nowhere is 
talent more quickly recognized or more 
generously rewarded than it is in San 
Francisco, when it comes from abroad. 
In regard to home productions, we still 
adhere to the time-honored rule regard- 
ing a prophet. 

Peter Robinson, the dramatic critic of 
the ‘‘ Chronicle,’’ says justly: ‘‘ There 
must be some very particular effect pro- 
duced by a verdict in San Francisco on 
a theatrical entertainment, else we would 
not be so constantly and bitterly abused 
in the theatrical circles of the East. It 


may strike the great metropolitan star or 
combination as impertinent, that San 
Francisco should dare to have an opinéon 


of its own.”’ 

At the same time, it must be deplored 
that Californian audiences are notoriously 
rude and discourteous. As a people, we 
pride ourselves upon our hospitality, and 
then we seem to insult those who would 
seek to entertain us, by our rising 
abruptly and bustling out of the theatre 
or concert-hall before the performance is 
over. It may be in a death-bed scene or 
in the midst of a last grand aria. 

But, while admitting much that is not 
quite what it should be in Californiajf 
I wish to enter a protest against having” 








all these discourtesies and possible moral 
offenses laid at the door of the old 
residents of California. Frank. Pixley, 
himself a man of ’49, says in his paper, 
the ‘‘Argonaut ’’: 

‘¢ Whatever the causes are, the effect 
is unquestionable ; we have more con- 
victed criminals in California, in pro- 
portion to population, than any other 
State. California, moreover, is a sort of 
jumping-off place. The criminal migra- 
tion from the East, driven westward by 
police and constables, butts up against 
the ocean here, and can go no further. 
Something also must be allowed for the 
unsound system of philosophy which has 
been established by mining-stock gam- 
blers, labor unions, and unprincipled 
politicians.”’ 

Pixley might have gone a little further 
and said that much of the discreditable 
things that happen in social life here is 
due to the same cause, the westward 
migration of people no longer welcome 
in their own communities. Go into our 
large hotels, and it is easy to see that the 
fast living, the poker-playing, the disre- 
gard for church-going and for the day 
of rest, come from people who have not 
been long in California. Even people 
of undoubted respectability do things 
here that they would not do at home, 
taking refuge in the remark: ‘‘ Oh, well, 
in California it’s different.’’ So it is; 
but who makes it so? 

Whenever a visitor sees anything to 
like or admire, he calmly says: ‘* But 
that is not Californian ; it reminds me of 
such or such a place.’’ Or ‘‘ You are 
not a Californian; you would be at 
home in any well-bred society.’’ 

We are at home in California. 


Eliza D. Keith («‘ Di Vernon’’). 
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THE EMPTY HOUSE. 


HE house had always been 
a mystery to the good 
people of Santa Barbara, 
a pretty village which 
espouses the romance of 
the past, but frowns down 

that of the present. If strangers asked 
for its history, a chary outline was given 
them. It had been built by a young 
lawyer, Vernon, a man successful in his 
profession, popular in society, energetic 
in public affairs ; and it had been one of 
the secrets everybody knows, that a cer- 
tain young lady, equally popular and 
prominent in society, would be the mis- 
tress of the pretty home. Yet at the 
very time when society was watching 
each post for invitations to the nuptials, 
and looking over its wardrobe to see if 
it had anything to wear, the prospective 
groom had disappeared, and work on 
the house had been suspended. 

There had been another suitor, a 
physician, immersed in the duties of his 
profession ; but it had been generally 
understood that he had little chance 
against the superior advantages of the 
other, and he had given color to this 
belief by wholly abandoning his suit 
after Vernon’s disappearance. The 
young woman, who was still a favorite 
in society, had never married. - This 
was the story with which the townspeople 
sometimes regaled a prying tourist, but 
they carefully concealed one humiliating 
fact: the lonely house, having no proper 





little Spanish-American town was loath 
to pass the place by night ; and even by 
day, gay riding-parties, cantering along 
the sands below, had a feeling of oppres- 
sion which did not wholly leave them until 
they had passed out of the shadow of 
the bluff into the bright sunlight. There 
was no denying that there was some- 
thing uncanny about the untenanted 
house, which stood, lonely and desolate, 
a jarring discord in the fair landscape. 

One moonlight night, two men passed 
through the small rustic gate that led to 
the deserted grounds. The moon, full and 
clear, showed partings in the maze of 
shrubbery, bringing them at last to the 
opening before the house, where the 
arching oaks wove a mysterious arabesque 
across the tangle of dried weeds on a 
space that had once been cleared to 
make a lawn, and a flood of light bathed 
the long veranda. 

‘¢ Sterling, look there !’’ said the taller 
of the men, in an excited undertone. 

His companion, a man nearing forty, 
a trifle stout of figure, and with features 
so firm in their setting as to convey an 
appearance of massiveness, in contradic- 
tion to their finely cut lines, beheld the 
unexpected sight with the calm habit of 
a man used to meeting startling occur- 
rences with unvarying composure. On 
the stone steps of the veranda, a woman 
was standing, clad in some light robe, 
and looking out to sea. Startled by 
their dark figures in the shade of the 


human tenantry, as became a decorous trees, she was moving away, bearing 
orthodox dwelling, was accredited with “herself as one who knows no fear, but 


supernatural occupants. 

The house stood on a bluff crested with 
fine old live-oaks, close to the water’s 
edge. Through the trees, there were 
glimpses of a tiled roof and tower and of 
a long veranda fronting the sea; but the 
windows were boarded up, the choice 
trees and shrubs had grown up rank.and 
untrimmed and become interlaced in a 
thick chaparral, while a dense growth of 
vines wrapped the building in a dusty 
shroud. The most prosaic citizen of the 


® wishes to escape recognition. A great 


St. Bernard, lying at the foot of the 
steps, rose and followed her. . 
“¢ Miss Judith !’’ said the older man. 
‘¢ Oh, is it you, Dr. Sterling ?’’ 
Reassured by the calm familiar voice, 
she came back a step or two over the 
neglected lawn, then waited for the two 
men to approach. The old dog licked 
the doctor’s hand, then sniffed and 
whined as his companion patted him. 
‘““You have not forgotten our old 
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friend Vernon ?’’ said the doctor, as 
the younger man reached out his hand. 

She held out her own, murmuring a 
conventional greeting. The doctor, 
narrowly watching her, noted that her 
lips were compressed and that her usual 
ease of manner was disturbed. The 
next instant, she was herself again. 

‘“*You have been away a long time, 
Mr. Vernon,”’ she said, and in her voice 
there was a note of indifference, a denial 
of interest, that seemed to forbid familiar 
intercourse. ‘The doctor swept aside her 
little speech, as a man who is not to be 
deterred from taking a course upon which 
he has decided. 

‘‘We were looking for you to-night. 
Your people thought you might be down 
on the sands. We did not expect to 
find you here.’’ 

She raised her head a little haughtily, 
resenting this challenge of her personal 
movements or inclinations. The doctor 
went steadily on: 

‘‘ Finding you here encourages us to 
say what we had determined to say 
to-night. Nine years ago, we were both 
your suitors. The fact that since then 
you have denied other attention, and 
have not married, has emboldened us 
to believe what we should not otherwise 
have had the presumption to assume: 
that one of us might have claimed from 
you a dearer privilege than friendship.’’ 

‘¢ You have no right to say this to me, 
Dr. Sterling.’’ 

In the brilliant moonlight, they could 
see her lips quiver and her white throat 
swell and a wave of color mount into her 
face ; but the words dropped like icicles. 

‘<T should have no right,’’ replied the 
doctor, “‘ were it not that we both loved 
you. Years have brought no change.’’ 

He spoke with a slow solemnity that 
to an unsympathetic ear might have 
seemed ponderous. The St. Bernard 
looked up into her face, his brown eyes 
shining with intelligence. 

‘¢ We would take no advantage of each 
other, therefore we have come together. 
And because we have perfect confidence 
in each other, we have each resclved to 
put our cause into the other’s hands. I 
suppose it is an eccentric thing to do ; 
but I, for one, trust Sterling before 
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myself,’’ said the younger man, making 
an effort to speak lightly. The doctor 
remained grave and thoughtful. 

‘« My turn first, Vernon,’ he said. 

Vernon, going to the further end of 
the veranda, gazed out over the peaceful 
water. They both looked after him, 
noting the strong athletic figure, the 
dark beauty of his face. 

The doctor led the young lady toa 
rustic seat, but he remained standing. 

‘“‘A truer and a braver fellow than 
Vernon never lived,’’ he said. ‘‘He 
has fought and conquered where ninety- 
nine out of a hundred would have gone 
down. You knew hin, as we all did, as 
a brilliant and promising young man of 
good family, making a name in his pro- 
fession and liked by everybody for his 
generous disposition and winning ways. 
For a long time, no one saw the other 
side. He was the victim of hereditary 
weakness. His father and grandfather 
were drunkards. A good mother reared 
him in full knowledge of this overhang- 
ing curse, and he resolved never to be 
persuaded to touch or taste strong drink. 
In such a case, a man’s only safety lies 
in total abstinence. He was a gay 
impetuous fellow, but true as steel. You 
can form some idea of the tempta- 
tions to which he was subjected ; but he 
never flinched from his resolve. He 
made a great sacrifice to build this house, 
because he would not ask the hand of a 
rich man’s daughter until he had a home 
to offer her. Everything was bright to 
him then. Home, friends, distinction, 
prosperity, and the priceless love of a 
good woman seemed in his grasp, when® 
he fell. Some of his friends, who 
laughed at his temperance principles, ° 
played a trick on him. One taste of the’ 
stuff, and the curse was upon him. I 
know, better than anyone else, how he 
fought against it. When he found, as 
he thought, that he could not master it, 
he went away where he would not shame 
those who had befriended him.”’ 

‘Miss Judith,’’ the doctor addressed 
her earnestly, ‘‘ Vernon has struggled 
for nine years with all the fiends of 
hell, and he has come off the victor, as 
few men have ever done. I will tell you 
honestly that, if I had been born with 











poor Vernon’s weakness, I do not 
believe I could ever have mastered it. 
If ever a man deserved compassion and 
respect and a woman’s affection, if she 
can give it, Vernon does.’ 

The doctor spoke with fervor, aren 
bravely in her face. ‘There was nothing 
lover-like in his tone. Whatever selfish 
feeling or personal longing he may have 
had was stifled, and his clear eyes pleaded 
for the friend who had struggled so long 
and had conquered. Then he left her. 

Vernon left his post on the veranda 
and came slowly across to where the 
young lady was sitting. There were 
traces of deep feeling in his face. The 
doctor had unconsciously raised his voice 
with his last words. 

‘¢ He is the best man in the world,’’ 
exclaimed Vernon. ‘‘If I had heeded 
him instead of yielding to my own base 
instincts, nine years ago, I would be ina 
very different position to-day. He tried 
to put me on my feet a dozen times. He 
braced me up with every kind and cour- 
ageous word an unselfish friend could 
speak. He screened and excused me, 
and, when he saw it was no use, he 
helped me away. I was already his 
debtor for the money to begin this 
house. The mortgage matured, and the 
place was virtually his. He was a man 
of small means—he is too generous to 
save money; but, when he saw that I 
had gone to the dogs, he would neither 
foreclose nor sell nor occupy it. His 
honor and truth kept him from taking 
advantage, as he had every right to do, 
of my wretched downfall and endeavor- 

g to supplant me. If I have a virtue 
eft, it is that I love him better than 
» myself; and because I wanted to do him 
the justice he would never do himself, I 
urged on him this exchange of offices 
to-night. Oh, it is a beggarly return 
for what he has been doing for me! It 
may seem brave to leave home and 
friends and fight out one’s battles, an 
outcast on the face of the globe. But 
the bravest and hardest thing is to camp 
down in temptations and weaknesses, 
and live up to the homely demands of 
everyday life, and be helpful to others.’’ 

She sat with head bowed and hands 
tightly clasped in her lap. Vernon had 
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spoken with a fervor that swept his 
words on like foam on the surging wave. 
When he again addressed her, there was 
a melancholy cadence in his voice. 

*« If you could give your life into my 
keeping, God knows it would be my 
sacred charge. I can trust myself now. 
I love you, Judith. There is no harm 
in my saying this. Sterling will never 
say it for himself, so long as he thinks I 
have achance. But his love is of a finer 
fibre. He has never neglected a duty in 
all these years. He goes his rounds—I 
was with him this afternoon—as cheerily 
as if he never had acare. But I found 
your picture in his mother’s Bible 
to-day. That was how I knew.”’ 

The young woman arose. Sterling 
was coming over the grass, his face 
calm and set, as one who walks fearlessly 
to his doom. 

‘IT hope you will not think we are 
taking too much for granted, Miss 
Judith,’’ added Vernon, with an awk- 
wardness new to him. ‘‘If you have 
nothing better than friendship for us, 
send us both to the right-about, and we 
will try to forget.”’ 

‘‘ Whatever your decision,’’ said Ster- 
ling, ‘‘ we shall meet it bravely. Do not 
think it is going to ruin either of our 
lives. It means a great deal to us, but 
we are not going to blow out our brains 
because a woman does not love us.’’ 

‘Nor is it going to disturb our friend- 
ship,’’ said Vernon, laying his hand on 
the other’s shoulder and giving him a 
look of confidence. 

‘‘You are both good men and strong 
men—the best and noblest I ever knew,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘I am proud of your love, 
and I shall honor you all my life.’’ 

Saying this, she bent upon one a look 
so kind that it smote him with sudden 
pain ; but he tried to smile back a reas- 
surance that should cast no blight upcen 
the joy of one whose happiness was 
dearer to him than his own, as he mur- 
mured an unintelligible word and then 
plunged into the tangled shrubbery. 

She raised her eyes to the other, and 
he saw in them a light that filled his soul 
with strange peace and joy. 

‘But my love,’’ she said, softly, 
‘belongs to him who best deserves it.’” 


Flora Haines Loughead. 

















TALES OF THE MEXICAN BORDER. 


HE romance and adventure 
of the Southwest is at its 
best along the Mexican 
border, whether by slug- 
gish rivers crossed at night 
by smugglers and outlaws, or on the 
great desert, or in the cacti-covered 
mountains. Indians, Mexicans, border 
tuffians, American miners laying the foun- 
-dations of new commonwealths—all know 
that the best and the worst of the motley 
life of the frontier is to be found along 
the invisible line between the two repub- 
lics. 

One of the famous land-pirates of fifty 
years ago was John Gallantin, an Ameri- 
can of gigantic frame, who drifted into 
the northern Mexican provinces, and, 
like the ‘free lances’’ of the Middle 
Ages, was for sale to whichever side bid 
the most. For several years, he was the 
deciding factor in revolutions and fron- 
tier difficulties, and he gathered about 
him a band of cut-throats fit for any 
work. 

The governor of Chihuahua, at his 
wits’ end to know how to check the 
Apache raids which had depopulated the 
country for two hundred miles, finally 
offered the ancient head-tax—thirty dol- 
lars apiece for Apache scalps. Over and 
over, in the wild story of the Mexican 
border, such a price has been set upon 
Indian scalps ; over and over, the rude 
fierce frontiersmen have organized scalp- 
taking trips to the mountains. ‘‘ Better 
than beaver-skins for profit,’’ was the 
phrase among a class of reckless and pas- 
sionate men who were head-hunters by 
profession. A few, tireless as hounds, 
followed the Indians to avenge former 
wrongs, and left some of the most ter- 
rible traditions of the Southwest. 

But Gallantin was a man of utterly 
depraved instincts. When his despera- 
does were fully equipped, he went on the 
trail of every peaceful Indian along the 
border, and did more in two years to 
insure future massacres of the whites 

. than any other scoundrel of his time. 
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Papagos, Yaquis, Yumas, and all the 
tribes along the Gulf of California in the 
ancient Pimeria province, were attacked 
and decimated by the Gallantin head- 
hunters. They grew bolder at last, hav- 
ing found that almost any scalp was 
marketable, and began to kill Mexicans 
in the outlying villages. 

Gallantin was on his way to the gov- 
ernor with scalps of innocent men, 
women, and children, when he _ heard 
that the authorities had discovered his 
treachery, and that the whole of Chihua- 
hua was aroused. Throwing his no 
longer marketable goods into a gulch, 
he retreated to northern New Mexico. 
Here he collected a band of 2500 sheep, 
chiefly by theft from the Chavises and 
Vacas, famous Mexican families. With 
twenty-one of his band, some disguised 
as Mexicans, he began the toilsome jour; 
ney to California, where he thought the 
sheep could be sold, and that the newly 
discovered gold-mine would give every 
opportunity for robbery. But, while 
passing through the region occupied by 
the Yumas, they were recognized. The 
Indians received them with seeming 
friendship, bringing large cottonwood 
branches and building fires for them on 
the sands by the stream, with every sign 
of good-will. Gallantin and his men 
had revolvers, so they allowed the 
unarmed Indians, to the number of a 
hundred or more, to cluster about them, 
But the cottonwood sticks had been so 
carefully arranged that in a short time 
they burned through, near the centre; a 
signal being given, every Indian seized a 
burning brand and rushed upon the 
former scalp-hunters. Other Indians 
armed with stones and bows and arrows 
appeared from their concealment, and in 
a short time every one of the outlaws 
was slain. Old Pasqual, who was for 
years a noted character around Fort 
Yuma, was the Indian commander in 
this justifiable affair. 

Others beside Gallantin had killed 
Indians without cause in the Yuma 

















region, and no one need wonder that 
the difficult <‘ Colorado River crossing ’”’ 
gained a dismal reputation among immi- 
grants to California by the southern 
route. There is a monotonous succes- 
sion of Indian troubles and losses of 
horses and cattle at that point. Ferry- 
men were killed and one or two ferry- 
boats burned, so that parties arriving at 
the river had to build rafts. The head- 
hunters and unscrupulous traders, whose 
system was to get the Indians drunk and 
then rob them, are responsible for most 
of the early troubles with the Yumas and 
allied tribes. 

Meanwhile, the American pioneers 
were having their share of trouble at the 
other end of the boundary. I have never 
found a more vivid description of life 
- along the Rio Grande about 1848, than 
that given by W. A. Knapp, of San 
Francisco. This gentleman has _ pub- 
lished several papers upon his adventures, 
and from these and from his conversa- 
tion I am able to give some of his expe- 
riences. 

Knapp was a member of the Whitney 
party which came to California by the 
way of Texas. When they arrived at El 
Paso, he was prostrated by the dangerous 
malarial fever of the Rio Grande ‘‘ bot- 
toms,’’ and was necessarily left behind. 
His comrades built a hut of willow and 
cottonwood brush for him near the river, 
and provided him with some food ; but 
there was no American in the town, so 
far as they could discover, and Knapp felt 
badly enough to see the wagon-train dis- 
appear across the brown mesa toward the 
west. 

A few days later, as the sick traveler 
was lying in his hut, a strange and nota- 
ble woman of the border, having heard 
of his illness, sent her servants to care 
for him and prepare his food. She was 
the heroine of a dozen or more dime 
novels and of many real episodes of 
Texan history. During the war with 
Mexico, she followed the army and took 
care of the wounded soldiers. This 
woman, known as the ‘‘ Great Western,’’ 
was a giant, over six feet tall, and of 
enormous strength. She went armed, 
and could hold her own with any man. 
Texan rangers and Mexican bandits 
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knew her courage, and, when they drank 
whisky at her wayside tavern, they obeyed 
her like children. She seems to have 
been a very rough diamond ; but border 
annals give her credit for carrying men 
off from under the enemy’s hottest fire, 
not without cursory remarks that would 
not appear well in print. 

Knapp had been about a week under 
the charge of this modern Captain Moll, 
when the Apaches made one of their 
annual raids into El Paso, now Pas del 
Norte, and sacked the town. They 
carried off all the girls they could find 
and an immense amount of plunder of 
every description. A large body crossed 
the river to the American side, where 
only a few adobes stood in a vineyard. 
They came into Knapp’s hut, and, tell- 
ing him that they were only killing 
Mexicans, left him and his goods alone. 

After Knapp recovered, he lived for 
some months in the border provinces. 
He visited the famous Santa Eulalia 
Mountain, which is said to have yielded 
$450,000,000 in ruby silver. Old Don 
Domingo Asmendi, the lord of the dis- 
trict a century ago, is said to have kept 
as a curiosity a block of virgin silver 
which weighed 2700 pounds. While 
Knapp was traveling near the boundary- 
line, he was wounded, and was captured 
by Indians. They belonged to the Mes- 
caleros Apaches, and at first decided to 
kill him. He was brought into the midst 
of the band of six hundred or so, and, 
being ill and severely wounded, was 
remanded to the charge of the women. 
A few nights later, he managed to elude 
the guards, mount a horse, and ride off. 
He galloped until his horse fell dead on 
a mountain-trail between Santa Fé and 
Durango. Here he was picked up, half 
dead, by some Mexicans, and taken to 
the nearest town. 

At Mazatlan, which this wandering 
pioneer reached late in 1849, there were 
about a dozen Texan rangers, and much 
rancor existed between Americans and 
Mexicans. One night, a Mexican was 
killed, and the townspeople rose en-masse 
to slaughter the foreigners. A company 
of soldiers from the fort demanded the 
arms of Knapp and his Texan friends ; 
but they refused to surrender, knowing 
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that they would probably be shot. They 
made a charge on the fort instead, took 
possession of its cannon, spiked some, 
and threw others into the ocean. They 
then marched off with the ‘‘ honors of 
war,’’ and obtained passage for San 
Francisco on a vessel that happened 
along in the nick of time, leaving the 
indignant Mazatlanians to petition the 
Mexican Government for more lancers 
and new cannon. 

The beauty of this artless narrative of 
Mr. Knapp’s is chiefly in its adherence 
to the facts of the case. One may read 
many books of early travel along the 
border without getting such a series of 
pictures. The fever-stricken gold-hunter, 
the brawny frontier Amazon, the terrible 
Apache, the aristocratic Spanish bonanza- 
miner, the race hatreds and stubborn 
quarrels of the years just after the Mexi- 
can war, are all illustrated by this 
California pioneer’s experiences. 

The story of the ‘‘overland stage- 
route’’ from San Antonio to El Paso 
and California is another of the more 
interesting chapters of border history. 
Though the line was of course on Ameri- 
can soil, yet portions of it fairly touched 
the boundary. Frontiersmen say that 
more than three thousand persons were 
killed on this line by Indians and high- 
waymen. ‘The Government at one time 
paid Giddings, the owner of a part of 
the route, $50,000, as a remuneration for 
horses taken by the Indians. Every 
river-crossing, every gulch or rock or, 
clump of junipers, on all that desolate 
route, is marked by memories of torture 
and death. 

The Giddings stage-route followed 
along the Rio Grande, crossed the Staked 
Plains from Devil’s River to old Fort 
Lancaster, and was joined at Comanche 
Springs by the great Butterfield stage- 
line from St. Louis. It followed in the 
main the famous Santa Fé and San 
Antonio trail of the early traders and 
_ trappers, and, as it went on across the 
desert westward, it was in the track of 
the Kentuckians and Missourians who 
had found their way into the Los 
Angeles country some twenty years 
before. 

The stage-lines of the frontier employed 
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hundreds of men. Every station-agent 
had to be brave and ready for any emer- 
gency. Every herdsman, messenger, 
and driver of a coach was a trained 
Indian-fighter. The passengers gener- 
ally carried weapons, and armed guards 
went with every coach. Nevertheless, 
the stories of the Giddings mail-route 
seems like a narrative of a twenty years’ 
running fight on the border, and it is only 
by glimpses of a few of the most stirring 
episodes that one can hope to give the 
reader any realizing sense of the con- 
stant physical and mental demands made 
upon the forgotten heroes of the time. 

There was Ramstein, long the station- 
agent at ‘‘ Dead Man’s Hole.’’ He had 
been a Texan ranger under Colonel Jack 
Hays, and one of Houston’s most trusted 
scouts. ‘‘Ramshorn, the Dutchman,”’ 
people called him. The whole border is 
full of his fame; but nothing is more 
characteristic than his rescue of Rosaline 
Huglemire, a German girl of fourteen, 
who had been taken captive by a band 
of Comanches in 1851. When Ram- 
stein heard of it, he determined to save 
the young girl from a fate worse than 
death, and left his ranch, some two hun- 
dred miles distant, for that purpose. 
He had saved the lives of chiefs of 
the Comanche tribe, and relied upon 
this to help him. From the south of 
San Antonio, he rode to the salt fork of 
the Brazos, three hundred miles across 
a country full of hostile Indians, and 
reached a friendly chief. 

‘« Yes, the girl would be restored for 
a hundred horses and a hundred new 
blankets.’’ 

The old scout determined to have the 
girl without paying a ransom; he man- 
aged to discover where she was held a 
prisoner in the midst of the camp, crept 
there so silently that not an Indian 
heard, made an entrance, and carried 
her off to where his horse was concealed. 
By daybreak, they were fifty miles dis- 
tant. The Comanches followed them in 
force, and, failing to overtake the fugi- 
tives, struck hard at all the settlements 
on the Lower Brazos. Ramstein, after 
returning Rosaline Huglemire to her 
parents, gathered up the bordermen, and 
fought the Indians till they retreated. 














It would be a difficult task to name 
half the heroes of the border who helped 
to keep this great artery of commerce 
open all those eventful years before the 
building of railroads. One of the 
bravest was Captain William Wallace, 
descendant of a good Virginia family. 
‘* Big-foot Wallace, the Texan,’’ was 
the name by which he was generally 
known, and he has become one of the 
noted characters of the border romances. 
He was with Captain Henry Skillman in 
1854, when they went with nineteen men 
as escort to two coaches, and had an all- 
day fight with several hundred well- 
armed Comanches. Twelve of the 
twenty-one men were killed, and all the 
rest were wounded, when the Indians, 
deceived by a ruse, allowed the coaches 
to escape. 

Wallace was once attacked at his own 
ranch by thirty-five Lipans, who had 
gone there to kill him; but he shot 
seven of them, and the rest retreated. 
In 1855, when commanding the armed 
escort of a Giddings coach, some two 
hundred Comanches attacked them at 
Howard’s Wells. ‘There were but two 
passengers, one a lady. Wallace had 


the coach and the extra horses driven’ 


into the corral, and the fight continued 
for hours. Deep sheltered channels in 
the rocks (arroyos) gave the Indians every 
advantage, and in a few hours half the 
little force was disabled. At this juncture, 
as told by Mr. Thompson in his ‘‘ Over- 
land Staging on the Thirty-second Par- 
allel in the Fifties,’’ the lady picked up 
a Sharpe’s rifle, loaded it, ‘‘ marched to 
a small window in the adobe wall, and 
began shooting. at the Indians as though 
she were a veteran at the business. Wal- 
lace and his men cheered her so wildly that 
the astonished Indians broke from their 
cover, and in the next volley their princi- 
pal chief was killed. They drew off; and 
Wallace, burying his dead in a corral, 
drove the coach to Fort Inge, which they 
reached, though pursued by a hundred 
or more Indians.’’ 

A less fortunate escort was ‘ Little 
Bill Wallace,’’ a relative of ‘‘ Big-foot.’’ 
The Apaches attacked his coach in 1857, 
and destroyed the whole outfit. Cap- 
tain William Kness, known as ‘Old 
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Bald Peter,’’ took a new outfit and escort 
on the route a few days later, and the 
journey was a memorable one. On the 
Pecos, they fought off a band of fifty 
Comanches ; at Escondido, the Muscalero 
Apaches attacked them ; at Eagle Springs, 
they defeated a third body of Indians. 
Kness was in the employ of the stage- 
company for years as chief of escort, as 
driver, as wagon-master of the supply- 
train, and in many other responsible 
positions, ‘‘ where there was fighting to 
be had.”’ 

Captain Samuel Sharpe and Captain E. 
W. Cook were two of the famous fron- 
tiersmen of the stage-route. They each 
led escorts of nine men armed with rifles 
and revolvers. On one occasion, near 
Fort Clark, an .emigrant-train of eight 
men and five families were rescued by 
Captain Cook’s men from Waco Indians, 
whom they had been fighting for two 
days, losing five of their number in that 
time. The party, after burying their 
dead, went on toward California; but it 
is said they were destroyed in the Arizona 
country. 

On the very next trip, Captain Cook 
was attacked by Comanches near How- 
ard’s Wells, and the coach was wrecked. 
On the Pecos, he found three dead 
soldiers—the work of the Mescalero 
Apaches. At Fort Lancaster, the Wacos 
attacked him, destroyed the new coach, 
and ran off all the stock. As Cook used 
to say, that was an expensive trip for the 
company, ‘‘and only one passenger, 
anyhow.”’ 

Dead Man’s Hole, or La Muerta, near 
Fort Davis, has a score of tragedies to 
make its name memorable. Limpia 
Cafion is where, in 1855, the Comanches 
killed four soldiers and tortured a twelve- 
year-old drummer-boy to death.  Birilla 
Springs is the place where Captain Davis 
and five men were killed in 1866, by 
Jose Chiquito’s band of Apaches. A 
few days later, the old Apache chief was 
himself slain while attacking Captain 
Holliday’s armed escort near Escondido 
Springs. A flaxen-haired and _ bashful 
boy, called ‘‘Arkansaw Charlie,’’ fired 
the fatal shot, and thereby made his 
place secure in border legends. 

As one travels across the country from 
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Los Angeles eastward to Texas, a frag- 
ment of the old stage-road is sometimes 
pointed out by the conductors ; but it is 
impossible to understand the past with- 
out leaving the modern routes and hunt- 
ing up the ‘‘stations’’ which were so 
lively some forty years ago. 

The other day, I went to Pomona, a 
_ thrifty young city of Southern California. 
It is in the Chino valley, and the famous 
stage-route crossed that valley some three 
or four miles south of the town. I drove 
thither one afternoon, crossing the 
county-line from Los Ange into San 
Bernardino, and I was more than paid 
for the journey. 

On a low ridge of land rising above 
the moist willow-bottoms, so valuable for 
perennial pastures ever since the first 
days of the Spaniards, an ancient adobé 
stands, half home and half fortress. Dick 
Gird, one of the discoverers of the 
Tombstone mines, the millionaire owner 
of the whole valley, has declared that 
the old stage-station shall be left undis- 
turbed till it crumbles into dust. A 
family of native Californians live there, 
and the old corrals and sheds have long 
disappeared. Only the main building 
remains, with fragments of the stage- 
road worn deep into the clay. Looking 
eastward, one sees straight across the 
wide circular valley to a notch in the 
hills ; there the stage-road crossed into San 
Bernardino, the outermost of the three 
great valleys of Southern California, 
and, skirting its foothills sufficiently far 
from the ridges to prevent any ambuscade, 
crossing through another pass into the 
desert—the land of the cacti, sage-brush, 
horned toads, and alkali wastes. Straight 
onward the pathway ran, by occasional 
oases where water made the sands blos- 
som, to the barren mesas of the Arizona 
border, and the broad dun-colored 
Colorado, the Nile of the Southwest. 

The old stage-station at Chino seems 
to tell the whole story of breathless 
endeavor to hold a line of travel open 
across the continent. Its situation, 
chosen for outlook and for defense, its 
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loopholes for riflemen, the countless 
signs that show how long it stood on the 
very border of civilization, all seize the 
observer’s attention and win more than 
a passing notice. The Indians never 
swept in force into this valley, driving 
men to shelter, but isolated bands drove 
off the flocks and herds ; lonely vaqueros 
were found dead in the foothills; the 
swiftly flying stage sometimes came in 
post-haste toward the fortified station, 
with its guards and driver fresh from a 
brush with the Indians. It was near 
enough to the actual battle-field to feel 
every pulse of the struggle. 

In the Chino ranch-house, Dick Gird 
keeps the journal of the pioneer who 
owned the valley in those old stage-days. 
Dozens of wanderers across the desert 
have written their adventures there ; and 
the book is worth its weight in gold, 
for no man could possibly invent such 
stories. There they are—brave, simple, 
exact—the very essence of history. 
Some of the writers have managed to 
condense whole epics into three lines of 
faded ink. I remember one unknown 
hero who wrote in the old journal that, 
with three others, he left Santa Fé and 
reached Chino with ‘‘no_ accidents,’’ 
except that some fifty Indians attacked 
the party in a cafion and went away, 
leaving ten of their number dead on the 
ground. 

Such stories as these linger about the 
border and along the trail of the thor- 
ough-brace coaches of the old staging- 
days. On the rainless mesas of Southern 
California, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
the tracks still remain ; the skeletons of 
animals and of men bleach on the sand. 
Ten miles from a railroad-station, an 
explorer can find the crumbling cabins 
and corrals of the stage-stations of the 
early fifties. 

Artists, novelists, and historians could 
well afford to make a pilgrimage along 
the ‘‘thirty-second parallel,’’ so as to 
understand more fully what staging 
meant on the border for almost twenty 
eventful years. 

Charles Howard Shinn. 
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personally to the readers of THE 
New PETERSON some of its Pacific 
Coast contributors, with whose work 
many of them must have long been 
familiar. The desire to know something 
of the personality of a favorite writer is 
a common one, and one that is seldom 
prompted by mere curiosity. Indeed, 
how often do we behold pictured before 
_ our eyes a face upon which, with quick- 
ening breath, we trace the lines of deep 
experience, out of the fullness of which 
the writer has sent earnest warnings that 
reach our hearts, and—if we would but 
confess it—serve as stepping-stones over 
slippery and dangerous places. 

A mile east and two miles perpendicu- 
larly from Oakland, in the ideal poet’s 
home which he calls ‘‘ The Heights,’’ 
lives one of the very few great poets of 
the world—Joaquin Miller. Dear is he 
to the hearts that love the West, and 
more than any other has he remained 
with and of this noble western shore. 
In his lines is the thunder of our mighty 
rivers, the trampling of herds on our 
wide plains, the roar of the winds in the 
tops of our unbroken forests, the terrible 
rebellious passion of the ocean that 
breaks her heart on our rock cliffs, the 
ominous warning of our floods, the heat, 
the dust, the desolation of our deserts, 
the heart-passions and heart-breaks of 
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. is my pleasant task to introduce 


ourselves. 


WRITERS. 


Sir Edwin Arnold has said 
that Joaquin Miller is one of the two 
American poets whose fame will endure. 

In San Francisco lives John Vance 
Cheney, the poet and essayist, the poet 
son of a poet father. Not cameos, not 
diamonds, may his poems be called—for 
these gems are cold; but they are opals. 
that have been chastely and carefully cut 
and polished to a delicacy of perfection 
worthy their souls of fire. Probably no- 
poet of the present time, save Edith M. 
Thomas, gives such finish to his work. 

Mr. Cheney is librarian of the San 
Francisco free public library. He has: 
published several books of verse and of 
essays. Last year, Lee and Shepard 
brought out for him a book of essays on 
poetry, ‘‘The Golden Guess,’’ and a 
book of verse left by his father, which 
he edited. He now has ready for pub- 
lication another volume of essays, some 
of which have appeared in the ‘‘ Chau- 
tauquan,’’ and a third book of verse. 

A California woman who has achieved 
most brilliant success in literature is: 
Gertrude Atherton. She is not only a 
genius, but a hard worker as well; and 
the two, hand in hand, force success: 
always. Most writers allow their readers 
to tire at times, but she never—because- 
she is tireless herself. 
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Mrs. Atherton has taken up the Old 
California life, and is giving us the pict- 
uresque men and women of those old 
romantic days. ‘* The Doomswoman’’ 
is her most important work. It is a 
careful study of local color and of human 
loves, hates, and passionate prejudices. 
Indeed, everything she writes is a study 
of human nature. What was that mis- 
understood book, ‘‘Hermia Suydam,’’ 
but a study of a morbid nature and a 
sermon on the inevitable punishment of 
sin ? 

Next year, Mrs. Atherton will publish 
a book of short stories which will have 
appeared in ‘‘ Blackwood’s,’”’ ‘¢ London 
Graphic,’’ ‘‘ Cosmopolitan,’ ‘* Lippin- 
cott’s,’’ and ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly.”’ 

Abigail Scott Duniway is the pioneer 
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woman-writer of the Northwest Coast. 
A member of the famous Scott family, 
and sister of Harvey W. Scott, editor of 
the Portland ‘‘ Oregonian,’’ and of Mrs. 
C. A. Coburn, of the ‘‘ Telegram,’’ she 
is a strong vigorous writer on political 
and equal-suffrage subjects. Mrs. Duni- 
way has done much newspaper and mag- 
azine work, and has published several 
novels.. She has educated a large family 
with her pen, and is one of the most 
prominent woman- suffragists of the 
country. 

Captain Harry Ls Wells is a well- 
known Portland writer. He was editor 
of the ‘* West Shore’’ in that publica- 
tion’s brightest years, and is now editor 
of the ‘‘ Northwestern Guardsman,”’ 
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besides doing regular editorial work on 
the ‘* Oregonian.”’ 

Captain Wells is of old Puritan stock, 
his mother being a Peirce, of Massachu- 
setts. He is an enthusiastic National 
Guardsman, and his only diversion from 
work is of a military nature. For four 
years, he was a member of the well- 
known. First Regiment of Chicago, and 
served during the railroad riots of 1877 
and the coal-mine troubles, and has for 
the past several years been captain of 
Company K, First Regiment Oregon 
National Guards, acknowledged to be 
the finest regiment on the coast. 

Besides his editorial work, Captain 
Wells writes special magazine articles 
which are invariably strong, original, 
and reliable. His most important work 
is the ‘‘ Popular History of Oregon.”’ 
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Carrie Blake Morgan is the most 
widely known short-story writer in the 
Northwest to-day. Her stories and 
poems find ready acceptance with the 
best magazines ; and she has earned her 
enviable reputation by hard _ work, 
determination, and undaunted patience. 
There are few who realize what an 
up-hill task it has been until very recently, 
for one living in the extreme Northwest, 
to win recognition as a writer. The 
markets for literary wares are so far 
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removed, and the appreciation of literary 
gifts in this bustling nervous corner of 
the world so tardy, that the many try, 
but yield to discouragement, and only 
the few live down obstacles and succeed. 

Mrs. Morgan is one of the few. Her 
home is in Portland, and her life has 
been one of duty, denial, and unselfish- 
ness. Her time is largely given to home 
cares, the comfort of her husband and 
young daughter, and attendance on a 
very feeble mother. 

The work *of Charles Howard Shinn 
is familiar to’ the readers of all the lead- 
ing magazines, including the ‘‘ Century.”’ 
With his wife and child, he lives on a 
large fruit and horticultural farm—a 
beautiful place of many acres—in Cali- 
fornia, which has been in the possession 
of the family since his childhood. 
Mr. Shinn is in the Agriculturai Depart- 
ment of the State University, as Inspector 
of Experiment Stations, and his literary 
work is done in the evenings. His 
writings are strong, full of vigor, healthy 
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and healthful, with an unaffected love of 
outdoor life breathing through them. 
His book, ‘‘ Mining Camps: A Study 
in Self-Government,’’ was published by 
the Scribners, and was very generously 


reviewed. He is a brother of Milicent 
W. Shinn, the brilliant and gifted editor 
of ‘‘ Overland Monthly.’” 

Honorable F. I. Vassault is one of our 
younger writers, and a native of San 
Francisco. He resigned quite recently 
the position of managing editor of 
Tacoma ‘‘ News,’’ to accept a compli- 
mentary offer from the San Francisco 
‘‘Argonaut.’’ He is a graduate of the 
Hastings College of Law, and formerly 
practiced his profession ; but his natural 
inclination is toward literature. He was 
at one time manager of the ‘‘ Overland.”’ 

Mr. Vassault does considerable maga- 
zine work, and in fiction writes under a 
pen-name ; but he is at his best when 
writing on such subjects as civil service, 
ballot and tariff reform. Like Captain 
Wells and Mr. Shinn, he is an authority 
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on Western subjects, and, like them also,,. 
he entertains the while he instructs. 
Minna V. Gaden is corresponding 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Woman’s 
Press Association, and one of its most 
active members—filling the place of the 
lamented Emelie Tracy Y. Parkhurst. 
Mrs. Gaden was born in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and has lived also in New York 
City, where she began contributing to 
magazines ; but for some time, her home 
has been in San Francisco. She is a 
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-contributor to ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar,’’ Kate 
Field’s ‘‘Washington,’’ ‘* Home-Maker,’’ 
and other: publications. She is young 
.and gifted; and is.one of the most 
promising of our younger writers. In 
1892, she was married to George T. 
Gaden, of San Francisco. 

Colonel R. W. Mitchell is a promi- 
nent man, as well as a popular writer, of 


the Northwest. For many years, he 
held a high and responsible position 
with the Northern Pacific Railroad 
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‘Company, and assisted largely in turning 
immigration and capital to this coast. 
As a writer, Colonel Mitchell is a humor- 
ist, and holds intimate relations with 
Edgar Nye, Eugene Field, Robert Bur- 
dette, and other noted writers in his 
field. 

Colonel Mitchell has been on the 
-staff of the Danbury ‘‘ News’’ and the 
Burlington ‘‘ Hawkeye,’’ and, during 
its existence, he edited the brevities of 
the Washington ‘ Nation,’’ then under 
the management of J. Brisben Walker. 
His home is in Portland, Oregon. 

Colonel W. L. Visscher has been 
truthfully called ‘‘the most striking, 
picturesque, and original: figure in the 
‘journalistic field of the West.’’ Heisa 
descendant of the Maurys, Walkers, and 
‘Lightfoots, of Virginia, but is himself 
.a native of Kentucky, where he first 
‘“‘knew and loved’’ Opie Read, his 
dearest friend. Colonel Visscher is 
-editor of a Tacoma paper; and he is 
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also a brilliant lecturer, having power 
to move a large audience to mingled 
tears and laughter as easily as James 
Whitcomb Riley.. He is best known, 
however, as the writer of dialect verse 
and short stories. Some of his plays 
are on the road; and he is now writing 
a novel which bears the taking title, “<A 
Titian Head.”’ ‘ 

Herbert Bashford and Lee Fairchild 
are two Puget Sound poets, of the rival 
cities of Seattle and Tacoma. They, 
however, are not rivals, but as fast friends 
as the two Edgars—Saltus and Fawcett ; 
and when, a few months ago, Mr. Bash- 
ford desired a Gretna Green marriage 
ceremony performed, Mr. Fairchild, 
being a minister as well as a poet, 
officiated. Mr. Bashford and his young 
wife—who, by the way, is an artist and 
illustrates his work—are living very 
happily in Tacoma. ‘They are fond of 
outdoor life, and go on many camping 
tramps through Washington’s grand for- 
ests and rugged mountains. Miller and 
other famous writers have predicted a 
brilliant future for young Bashford, who 
has barely attained his majority. 

Mr. Fairchild is Professor of English 
Literature in the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Pullman, Washington. He was 
at one time assistant editor of the 
‘‘West Shore,’’ and later owned and 
edited the ‘‘ Pacific Magazine,’’ Seattle. 
Both contribute to Eastern as well as 
Western magazines. 

Who has not sung, or heard sung, the 
sweet songs written and set to music by 
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James G. Clark, known for many years 
as the ‘‘ poet singer’’ and recently named 
by B. O. Flower ‘‘the prophet-poet of 
the West,’’ and to whom E. C. Stedman 
has. said ‘*I can say of you as I have 
once said of an English writer—I envy 
the poet who can go everywhere and hear 
his own words and music’”’ ? 

Mr. Clark lives at Grant’s Pass, Ore- 
gon. In appearance, he is as beautiful 
as his poems—tall, slender, erect, of 
noble presence, his features perfect, hair 
and beard waving and silver-white, while 
all the poetry, music, and feeling of his 
soul look out through clear and gentle 
eyes. 

Of course, it is not possible to do any- 
thing like justice to the literary West in 
this little sketch, which deals chiefly with 
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contributors to this Magazine ; and there 
are many other famous folk in the New 
West, who must have places in a future 
sketch. 

‘“‘Di Vernon’’ is the pseudonym of 
Miss Eliza D. Keith, of the San Fran- 
cisco ‘* News-Letter,’’ who, in addition 
to her literary work, is a teacher in the 
kindergarten schools of that city. 

Lucius Bigelow is the leading editorial 
writer on the Seattle ‘‘ Post - Intelli- 
gencer,’’ and his excellent work has 
largely assisted in giving that journal the 
high tone and the wide influence through- 
out the Northwest which it now pos- 
sesses. 

One of the most-talked-of writers 
to-day is Ambrose Bierce, and one of the 
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most salable books his ‘‘ Black Beetles in 
Amber.’’ There is only one Bierce in 
the world, and only one column of 
‘« Prattle,’’ and it is in the San Francisco 
‘‘ Examiner,’’ and it probably sells more 
copies of the Sunday issue of that paper 
than any other feature. 

A deservedly popular writer is Mrs. 
Flora Haines Loughead, of Santa Bar- 
bara; I regret that I have no data to 
serve for a more extended mention of her 
and her work. 

Among the later California writers 
whose work is attracting attention is 
Elizabeth A. Vore. Although so young, 
she is married and declares gayly that 
‘¢she has so many babies to be mother 
to and playfellow with’’ that she ‘‘ can’t 
find much time for writing.’’ She lives 
at picturesque Pasadena, and the work 
she does find time to do is accepted by 
good magazines. 

Virna Woods is a young California 
poet who has already received most grat- 
ifying praise. Her sonnets particularly 
are finished and beautiful, and are to be 
found in the most critical magazines. 
Miss Woods has published a book of 
verse which was widely and favorably 
reviewed. 

Frank C. Teck, one of our very 
youngest writers, lives in New Whatcom, 
Washington, on beautiful Bellingham 
Bay, one of the finest harbors of Puget 
Sound. His work is very promising, 


and finds acceptance with ‘‘ Overland © 
Monthly,’’ ‘‘Once A Week,’’ ‘‘ The 
and others. 

Ella Higginson. 
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Higginson’s work, embodied in 

the richest and most delicate 
imagery, drawn from the-iife. of nature, 
with which she has always kept in close 
and loving contact. Ella Rhoades was 
born in Council Grove, Kansas, i in the 
beautiful valley of the Neosho, in 1862, 
in the typical log cabin of the prairie, 
and has always lived close to the heart 
of nature. In childhood, she moved 
with her parents to Oregon, and in the 
beautiful valleys of that far Western land, 
amid its grand mountains and forests, its 
snow-capped peaks, its beautiful and 


| nie are heart and soul in Ella 
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noble rivers, and on the green shores of 
sun-kissed Puget Sound, she has passed 
the years of her life; and it is from the 
‘ wooded slope of the hills that encompass 
Bellingham Bay, overlooking the peace- 
ful waters and emerald isles of the Sound 
and the long snowy ridge of the rugged 
Olympics, that she sends out her songs 
to cheer the hearts and lighten the bur- 
dens of others. She writes, also, short 
stories, which find equal place with her 
pcems in the leading literary journals 
and magazines. In them are the same 
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spirit and fidelity to nature and humanity 
that are the chief charm of her poetry, 
while beauty of imagery, delicacy of 
figure, and rhythm of composition add - 
grace and finish to her work. Her 
favorite form of poetic expression is “the 
sonnet, and that exacting measure—so 
stately, labored, and solemn in the hands 
of poets generally—is most delicately 
and sweetly handled. Her sonnets are 
often found in the choice collections of 
‘Current Literature,’’ and there is 
always something airy and delicate and 
beautiful about them that distinguishes 
them from their associates. Descriptive 
sonnets, in which the soul of nature and 
the soul of man are blended, are among 
the best products of her pen. Dialect 
poems and stories, drawn from the great 
storehouse of her experiences among a 
rough but tender-hearted people deprived 
of the refinements of -civilization, she 
has also given us, and each one teaches a 
lesson of love or gentleness or human 
tenderness. Far from being of robust 
constitution, and having a nervous emo- 
tional temperament, with a disposition 
to do more work than her vital forces 
warrant, she is a frequent invalid, and 
the songs that cheer the hearts of others 
often come from one sadly in need of 
cheer itself. She delights to-go into the 
woods, to be upon the water, to seek 
solace .in ‘the calmness * ‘and peace of 
nature, afd feast her eyes upon its beau- 
ties. She has a passion for riding, and 
her horse and dog are her constant and 
beloved companions. What she sees in 
her rides and rambles, and the secrets of 
love, contentment, and purity of thought 
and purpose she gathers from nature’s 
storehouse, she weaves into her poems 
and her prose sketches for the enjoyment 
and profit of others. Unobtrusive, 
gentle, kind, and true to the best 
instincts of her soul, the world is the 
better for her being in it. 
H. L. Wells. 











THE OLIVE ON THE HEIGHTS. 


OME, listen, O Love, to the olive-hued dove, 
The dove and the olive of old! — 
Companioned still in their world above 
As when the deluge rolled. 


Hark! hearken, O Love, to the voice of the dove, 
Hark! hearken and hear him say : 
‘« There are many to-morrows, my love, my love, 
There’s only one to-day.’’ 


And this is his wooing: you hear him say ; 
‘« This day in purple is rolled 
And the baby stars of: the milky way 
are cradled in cradles of gold.’’ 


Now, what is thy secret, serene gray dove— 
Escaping death’s deluge alway ? 

‘« There are many to-morrows, my love, my love, 

There’s only one to-day.”’ 





Joaquin Miller. 




















CLOUDLAND. 


S I looked up, once on a day, 
My heart was all but caught away 
By witchery i’ the cloud. 
My fancies raved, as fancies will ; 
Although it was so far and still, 
My very thought seemed loud. 


Twas first a softly bowered pair, 
With rarest colors of the air 
Upon their cozy cover ; 
Two sweeter creatures could not be; 
I strained my eyes half out to see 
The loved one and her lover. 
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Hard by, a dainty chapel rose, 
The body all of harebell blows, 

And sunbeams for the steeple ; 
Blest folk were ent’ring, left and right ; 
I gazed and gazed with all my might 

Upon the pretty people. 


And on they glided, two by two, 
Over the dove-hues and the blue, 
As never saints before ; 
I know full well no speck of sin 
Did fleck the worst one that went in: 
Four cherubs closed the door. 


A time I shut my dazzled eyes ; 

I looked again, and down the skies 
Lay, moored, a floating city ; 

The pinky roofs and amber walls— 

That never such the earth befalls, 
Indeed it is a pity. 


The gold at going of the sun 

Burned on its windows, every one 
Aflame with glory : 

And here and there did, laughing, lean 

Shapes through all fairydom unseen, 
All happy haunts of story. 


Calm lay the city, while far down, 
Perhaps a thousand mile from town, 

A host engaged in battle ; 
Such plumes and horses had each knight ! 
It was, I know, a fearful fight, 

With neither shout nor rattle. 


The lovers and the chapel there, 
The city, floating on the air, 

The fight, and I still staring ; 
Now, strangest of all fortune strange, 
The city underwent a change, __ 

The fighting and the pairing. 


A breath, a touch—I cannot say— 
The little lovers slipped away, 

And with them went the steeple ; 
The chapel sank, the city passed, 
The warriors faded, and, at last, 

The pretty, pretty people. 


I strained my eyes, I dared not stir ; 
Yes, they had vanished, all was blur 
On gleamy field and town ; 
Then fell a whisper: ‘‘ Be consoled ; 

That sort of cheat is very old 
To us folk looking down.”’ 


John Vance Cheney. 
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VEN her doting mother, as 
she looked fondly after her 
while I led her down the 
long Auditorium ball-room, 
could not have said more 

than ‘‘I’m sure my blessed darling looks 

very sweet and nice.’’ And this after 
all the pains she had taken in trying to 
make her pretty ! 

I think—I am almost sure—that, 
though this was not Miss Schermerhorn’s 
first party by any means, I was her first 
partner: not counting duty-partners, of 
course. I mean that I was the first 
young man—still young—who had ever 
gone up, of his own motion, and asked 
her to dance. One of my reasons for 
thinking so was my observation of her 
rather pale face as she sat by her mother’s 
side, that seemed to say ‘‘ Do I look for- 
lorn?’’ and her rather wistful eyes, that 
seemed prepared for disappointment, as 
she gave me her slight shrinking bow of 
recognition: a greeting which made a 
certain contrast with her mother’s eager 
and interested cordiality. Another 
reason was that, as we walked silently 
down the vast floor, her pallor gave way 
to a flush, starting at her neck and 
mounting to her very temple. 

Why silently? Well, to be frank, I 
had just had a blow. A dear and lovely 
friend, a young married woman—one of 
those roses of life’s garden !—had just 
talked to me in a way that opened my 
eyes. 

‘Do you know, my dear Will, you’re 
the very best fellow in the world.’’ 


‘¢ Well, well! One must come away 
from home to hear the news.’’ 
*¢ But you are. I’ve watched you at a 


good many parties and observed whom 
you selected for your attention.”’ 

‘*Then your observations must have 
been somewhat self-centred, I fear.’’ 

‘¢ Nonsense! Of course, you have 
been good to me; if you hadn’t, I 
should have gone out in the dressing- 
room and cried! But when you left me 
—when I ought not to keep you any 
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longer, and could not if I tried—I 


-noticed your doings and compared them 


with those of the ordinary run of young 
men.”’ 

‘‘And meanwhile your new partner 
thought you were engrossed in him.’ 

** Very likely ; and soI was. Hasn’t 
a woman two eyes and two ears? Why 
has she, if not to be able to keep watch 
on two men at once?”’ 

‘Ah! I begin to see. Well, now, 
turn one of your bright eyes and one of 
those little shell-like ears back to that 
most interesting of subjects—me. What 
absurdities—which of my _ blunders— 
struck you most ?’’ 

‘* The absurdity of being considerate. 
The blunder of being a true gentleman.’’ 

‘‘As how ?”’ 

‘* Confess now, William: beaG. W., 
and own up to the little hatchet. Do 
you, or do you not, when you are look- 
ing about for a partner, go straight to 
the girl who you think will have fewest 
or none at all ?”’ 

‘© Never !”’ 

‘¢ Never choose such a girl ?”’ 

‘< Never confess, I mean. Wild horses 
shouldn’t drag such an admission from 
me !”’ 

‘*Then you’re not the G. W. I took 
you for.’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t own up to such a weak- 
ness—not to become the happy father of 
two countries, or a whole litter of them.’’ 

‘*How shocking! Are the United 
States puppies ?”’ 

‘*No, for their eyes are wide open. 
But you are wandering away from the 
great subject—me.’’ 

‘«Qh, yes! and your choice of part- 
ners. Well, you needn’t confess, if you 
call it confessing ; I should call it boast- 
ing. Anybody could see that, while 
other young fellows are thinking only of 
their miserable selves, and what girl—or 
oftener, what married woman—is pret- 
tiest or most fashionable, you are think- 
ing how you can be kindest and most 
considerate in your attentions.”’ 
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‘‘Ah, to be sure. Sparing those whom 
I see better occupied than they would be 
if I—” 
‘‘ Nonsense! Seeing that everybody 
has a good time, especially those who— 
well, the neglected ones.’’ A pause. 


«¢ Now, why do you look so inscrutable? 


Say something, if it isn’t so bright.’’ 

‘‘We-ell, I hope nobody except you 
has made this precious discovery of sup- 
posed charitable motive.”’ 

‘¢Why so? I should hope that every- 
body would think more of you forever, 
as I do—of all such men; only there 
isn’t any other.”’ 

‘‘Alas! has it come to this ?”’ 

“‘«Come to what? Come to your 
senses and tell me what you mean—just 
when I thought I was being so sweet and 
flattering !”’ 

‘‘Why, you unfledged angel, don’t 
you see where that would put the girls to 
whom I offer my attentions? Make each 
an object of pity! I might as well 
devote myself to hanging mourning-crape 
on my friends’ door-knobs whenever 
there is sickness in the house. To be 
seen dancing with me will be a confes- 
sion of old maidenhood !”’ 


‘Now you are being horrid—ingen- 


iously insufferable! I wish you’d go 
away.’’ I rose. ‘‘And if you do, I'll 
never forgive you.’’ Isat down again. 
‘¢Your words are morbid and cruel, 
though your acts are so kind. Why do 
you pick me, of all women, to be hateful 
to?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, just because I don’t think 
enough of anybody else to take so much 
trouble.’’ 

‘‘Ah! That was spoken more like 
yourself, my good friend. You didn’t 
mean to hurt my feelings, so I forgive 
you. To repeat what I said at first: you 
are the best fellow in the world, and you 
ought to wear a halo for a hat-band, and 
no woman is quite worthy of you.”’ 

‘*No unmarried woman, you mean.’’ 

‘¢Or married woman, either.’’ 

‘¢Oh, please except one !”’ 

«‘Alas, she least of all!’’ 

‘*But you don’t know whom I was 
thinking of.’’ 

«¢ Well, don’t tell me.’’ 

‘*T will! It was your sister-in-law.”’ 


- you !”’ 
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So, with a laugh, we changed the sub- 
ject; but in a few minutes she said, 
apropos of nothing: 

‘*You have sat by me long enough, 
and dear Sara Schermerhorn is just long- 
ing for a waltz with you.’’ 

‘* To be stigmatized as a hopeless wall- 
flower ?”’ 

‘“*Now, now! Do you want to pain 
me and spoil my evening ?”’ 

‘« No, I only want, like the boy, to go 
home and not wait for any pie.”’ 

She said nothing, but looked at me 
with grave lips, leveled brows slightly 
contracted, blazing eyes I had met once 
or twice before, when, earlier in our 
acquaintance, I had ventured to be too 
—well, too personal. 

‘Qh, don’t!’’ I cried. ‘*When you 
look like that, you are too effulgent ; 
you wither me.”’ 

A smile chased away the severity, and 
she only said: ‘‘I am watching to see 
what you do when you leave me.”’ 

‘* But—leave you alone? You said it 
was good in me to be attentive to the 
wall-flowers.”’ 

‘Don’t alarm yourself on that score. 
If the worst comes to the worst, my hus- 
band is always at hand—bless him !’’ 

‘Qh, that husband! that blessed hus- 
band! I think we must read the riot act 
and disperse that blessed husband.’’ 

And then, of course, I did as she bid 
me; and my waltz with Miss Schermer- 
horn began. This little interjected nar- 
rative just about fills out the time spent 
in the waltz. I observed that she waltzed 
quite well, considering her disadvantages. § 
Our talk was unavoidably slight and frag- 
mentary. 

‘¢Do I spin you too fast ?”’ 

‘“¢Oh, no: I—like it!’’ 

‘¢ That is a pretty waltz.”’ 

‘¢ Yes—Blue Danube.”’ 

‘¢ That fool came near backing against 
No answer. ‘‘A good waltzer 
has eyes in the back of his head.’’ 

‘¢That’s why—there are—so few—I 
suppose,”’ etc. 

At fast, I played my favorite card: 
detecting the signal by which the band. 
leader indicated that the next measure 
would be the closing one, I selected a 
convenient seat and managed to make 
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the final spin coincide with the final 
notes, and brought up at the chosen 
chairs, halting with the last note of the 
music. 

My partner’s cheeks glowed and her 
eyes danced as she panted out: 

‘«Qh, I thank you so much !”’ 

“And I thank you just twice as much 
as you thank me.”’ 

**You’d find it hard to dothat! I 
am fond of dancing—too fond of it.’’ 

‘We always like to do what we do 


And so on. I was finding a good 
deal of pleasure in her undisguised 
delight: a kind of pleasure with which 
I had grown familiar during my dancing 
experience, and one which had relieved 
party-going of much of its ennui. That 
and the joy of seeing and talking to 
Mrs. Thomasson-——my fair young married 
friend—were about all that made these 
evenings endurable, seeing that suppers 
are a weariness to the flesh, and the joy 
of wine short-lived and unworthy— 
almost shameful. 

But there was a shadow over this pleas- 
ure on this particular evening. The 
memory of Mrs. Thomasson’s words 
kept intruding. One hates to have his 
cherished secrets found out; and then 
the idea of being a kind of social leper 
whose touch is social death! ‘That set- 
tled it; I would dance no more. I 
could still go to dinner-parties, etc., for 
theré the hostess designates one’s partner, 
and to sit by a woman does not stigma- 
tize her as an unadmirable, undesirable, 
neglected supernumerary. 

‘« Shall we rejoin your mother ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes indeed !’’ And she sprang up 
with a dutiful alacrity which seemed to 
say that she had already detained me 
longer than she ought. I was firmly 
resolved to leave poor Sara with her 
natural protector and take ‘ French 
leave ’’—slip out without a good-bye to 
the hostess or even to Mrs. Thomasson. 
But somehow, when we came near to 
Mrs. Schermerhorn, I did not turn 
toward her, but kept on in the prome- 
nading column. 

«There is mamma.”’ 

‘© Ves, Isee. Shall we not make one 
more circuit ?”’ 
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Again I saw that gentle flusn rise from 
neck to temple as she assented. When 
we passed Mrs. Thomasson, I looked 
carefully away and talked on about some- 
thing or other, | forget what. I knew 
that fair friend would be waiting to give 
me a rewarding smile, and I should loathe 
it! At the first pause, my plain partner, 
leaning a little more heavily on my arm, 
looked up and said, with an effort : 

‘* How good you are !”’ 

‘*What! have you too heard— 
there I stuck fast. 

She suddenly pressed her handkerchief 
to her eyes and seemed strangely agitated. 
I could feel her hand shake ; with bowed 
head, she really trembled all over. 
Why? I wondered. It soon appeared. 
She was overcome with laughter! When 
she could, she spoke : 

‘*Do excuse me—I’m afraid I was 
dreadfully rude ; but really—I said you 
were good, and you asked me if I too 
had heard it—and it was too funny! I 
suppose you misunderstood my remark.”’ 

‘“‘“Ah, yes, to be sure. It sounded 
like—let me see: what was I thinking 
of??? And I cudgeled my brain for 
some prevarication which might relieve 
my soul. 

With a slight childish toss of the head, 
she shook herself clear of the dilemma 
and said : 

‘‘Well, never mind; don’t try to 
explain it.’’ 

‘*Not try to explain the absurdity of 
my saying that you must have heard of 
my celebrated righteousness ?’’ 

‘““No, don’t try. Because I know.all 
about it already.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ . 

‘Oh, nothing, except that Mrs, 
Thomasson is a great friend of mine, 
and a very great friend of yours.’’ 

’ As I continued silent, she went on: 

‘*You don’t mind my laughing, I’m 
sure; don’t mind it a little bit. I love 
to laugh—when I can. It’s not often at 
parties, though often enough at: other 
times. Don’t you love to laugh ?’’ 

She said ‘Don’t you,’’ and not 
‘‘Donchew,”’ and ‘“laugh,’’ and not 
“a.” 

‘*T suppose so. I scarcely remember.”’ 

‘“*No; on the whole, I think you 
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seem like a man who smiles often and 
laughs seldom—though I think you 
haven’t done either this evening: I’m 
not very amusing company.”’ 

‘« Interesting is better than amusing. 
But I myself am not always as dead-and- 
alive as lam to-night. Shall I tell you 
all about it ?”’ 

I scarcely needed to ask, and she did 
not at all need to answer in words; a 
look was enough. By this time, we were 
opposite our original seats ; and, finding 
them still vacant, we sat down. Her 
listening look was quite irresistible. Her 
eyelids seemed to have taken a new shape 
—almost pretty. 

As she knew the mortifying story in 
the main, I had only to tell her how it 
seemed to me—of course, not quite all 
that I have written of my talk with Mrs. 
Thomasson, but all the essential non- 
personal part. <A_ silence  fellowed, 
broken by my interrogative ‘‘ Well ?’’ 

‘*So the very thing which that dear, 
sweet, wise, shrewd, good, lovely, match- 
less woman thought was splendid, you 
thought was—horrid.”’ 

‘« Yes, just so; But that is not the pres- 
ent question.’’ 

‘* What is the question ?”’ 

‘The question is what you think.’’ 

A pause. 

‘‘We-ell—I don’t often differ with 
her.’’ 

‘‘Aha! Who does, or can ?’’ 

‘““Not I, certainly. She says I am 
like ice-cream—pleasant to take, ‘and 
sure never to disagree with her. By the 
by, she said she got that simile from you.”’ 

‘« Possibly. How delighted it is to 
find oneself quoted by her! But how 
about the other matter? I call for the 
previous question.”’ 

‘Whenever I do differ with her, I am 
always wrong; and I know I am, even 
when I think I am not.’’ 

‘Question! Question !’’ 

‘« How persistent you are ! 
be a splendid lawyer.”’ 

‘* Question! Question !’’ 

‘«There again! Well, then, I know I 
am right in this matter, because I agree 
with her entirely—completely—to the 
uttermost.”’ 

Then I went over my side of the case 
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—the repellant view of being known as 
the chooser of partners for their sake 
instead of for my own; but she would 
not be drawn out. When I persisted— 
made myself disagreeable, perhaps—she 
simply said : 

**T think I will join mamma, if you 
will be so very kind as to escort me.”’ 

As we went, I asked: ‘Shall you 
think it needful to tell Mrs. Schermer- 
horn about the matter we have been 
talking about ?’’ 

‘¢ Have you any objection ?”’ 

‘‘Assuredly !_ I do not want it told to 
anybody. I would like to bury it fathoms 
deep and out of sight.’’ 

‘*Very well. I think I should not 
have told her, at any rate. She is fool- 
ishly fond of her duckling.’’ 

‘‘Victory! That one _ thoughtless 
speech gives your own case away. It 
shows that I was right that the whole 
thing was horrid.”’ 

She laughed a little nervous laugh at 
this view of the case, as I left her under 
the maternal wing ; and I sauntered back 
by natural and habitual attraction to 
Mrs. Thomasson’s side, she being again 
seated and not encircled by more than 
the usual number of hangers-on. When, 
in my silent, persistent—I fear, tiresome 
—way, I had outstaid them and had her 
to myself, I said: 

‘*You sent me on a philanthropic 
mission, and I lighted on a gold-mine.’’ 

‘*Well, mon ami, what did you 
expect? Try being good and docile 
some other time, and see what compen- 
sations fate keeps for nice little boys.’’ 

‘¢Your Sara is like all the Saras in 
history and fiction, sacred and profane ; 
they are all charming and lovely,’’—her 
own name is Sara—‘‘ and some of them 
are beautiful as the day, some good as 
wheat, and some—no, one—both good 
and beautiful.’’ 

‘« Never mind those glittering general- 
ities; how about Sara Schermerhorn ?’’ 

‘¢T said she is worthy her name ; what 
more could be said ?”’ 

‘True enough. I watched you, and 
felt almost jealous.’’ 

‘¢ You jealous? The causer of jealousy 
troubled with her own product! Hit 
by her own deadly arrow! Absurd !’ 
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‘«Oh, I don’t know. I expect to lose 
you’ some day, and I am trying to pre- 
pare my. mind for it. Of course, you 
didn’t broach that matter we were talking 
about ?’’ 

‘« Tell her of the stigma, and that she 
was one of the stigmatized? What part 
of my conduct, madam, would lead you 
to think me such a pig? I may be a 
good many kinds salle a pig, but not quite 
all kinds.’’ 

‘¢T confess to certain suspicions ; but, 
if you deny it—’”’ 

‘¢T neither admit nor deny that matter 
therein set forth, but hold the said com- 
plainant to strict proof thereof.”’ 

‘¢ What jargon is that ?’’ 

‘Your ladyship is pleased to call by 
the unpleasant name of jargon a recog- 
nized part of the answer to a bill in 
chancery.’’ 

‘Heaven forbid that I should ever 
know of it!’ 

‘‘Amen, seeing that divorce is a 
chancery proceeding.’’ 

‘‘Ts it? Then it has no interest for 
me. But how glad I am that you like 
my dear Sara !’’ 

‘¢Who could help it ?’’ 

‘“Who? Why, all the world—the 
male world—can leave her alone as if she 
were a harpy !’’ 

‘¢The ‘world is a fool. The world 
passes by the rosebuds and violets, and 
goes crazy over great, garish, scentless, 
decorative chrysanthemums.”’ 

‘« Yes, the world is a fool. Everybody 
is foolish extept thee and me, and thou 
art a little queer.”’ 

‘«T did not expect to be taunted with 
my folly *, the object of it herself }’’ 

‘¢Didn’t you? How strange! But 
now go on with your heaven-allotted 
task. There are other women here who 
are famishing for a dance, but who will 
go home fasting unless you fly to their 
rescue.”’ 

‘Do you really expect me to point 
out to you another woman as the very 
least attractive person of all my acquaint- 
ance ?”’ 

‘*Call it by any name you like, but 
live up to your character. Go on being 
the delightful, considerate, well-bred 
man I have always thought you. The 
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white knight, devoted to the succor of 
beauty in distress.’ 

‘* Beauty? I thought it was the other 
thing that I was to siccor.”’ 

‘* Be good now, and do as I tell you.”’ 

‘«« The very least attractive ?’’ 

** Yes, yes.”’ 

‘‘And you let me off with one?’’ 

‘Yes, if she is unattractive enough.’’ 

‘*She shall be, from my point of 
view.’’ 

And I departed, approached the ‘‘ belle 
of the ball,’’ went through the form of 
asking her to dance, and, being shown 
her card full to repletion, including can- 
didates for all the ‘‘ extra’’ dances, then, 
after a few commonplaces, backed out 
and returned in triumph to milady’s side, 
fearing to find her angry, as being 
agreeably disappointed. 

‘¢ Will Forquer; did you ‘aie go forth 
to find an unattractive woman ?’’ 

‘* Yes, unattractive to me.’’ 

‘‘And did you pitch upon Miss Ham- 
mersley.?”’ 

‘¢ Driven by an exacting conscience 
and the obligation of a promise, I did.’’ 

‘Well, then, I forgive you.’’ 

And she was uncommonly gracious for 
the rest of the evening. At last, I had 
found an evidence of human weakness in 
my paragort! It was not displeasing to 
her, the belle of yesterday, to find her- 
self set upon a pedestal higher than that 
of the belle of to-day! 

We sat and watched, with good-natured 
cynicism, the brilliant procession prome- 
nading between dances. 

‘‘Absurd association of ideas! This 
reminds me of the ‘ March-past’ at the 
review at Alexandria, before the first 
Potomac reese when, as a young 
lieutenant A. A. A. G., I was-one of the 
group that sat in yo "saddle six mortal 
hours, reviewing 180,000 men of all 
arms, and hearing a hundred successive 
bands approach and go by, playing 
‘Hail to the chief who in triumph 
advances.’ ”’ 

‘What grand things to carry in one’s 
memory! And yet you sit here by me, 
quiet as a lamb and peaceable as a—a 
lamb too.’’ 

«‘Lam an impotent conclusion !’’ 

‘Shocking! One of your worst! 
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Are you as proud—and as bored—as you 
were at the review ?’’ 

‘*More of one and less of the other, 
but [’ll never tell you which is which.’’ 

‘«'Talk more war.’’ 

‘* Well, the next review I remember 
was one where I made a fool of myself.’’ 
‘¢ Did that make it so memorable ?’’ 

‘¢ Naturally.’’ 

** How did you particularly distinguish 
yourself ?”’ 

‘«Tt was after the campaign—York- 
town, Williamsburgh, Fair Oaks, Seven 
Pines, Hanover, Mechanicsville, Gaines 
Mill, Malvern, and the rest of the seven 
days’ fights. Mr. Lincoln reviewed us.’’ 

“Wel?” 

‘*Well? No, not well. Appalling! 
Divisions looked like brigades, brigades 
like regiments, regiments like companies. 
Old full regiments, which used to be so 
big that their regimental colors were a 
thousand feet apart, had dwindled until 
the flags were only a stone’s-throw from 
each other. The Sykes brigade of regu- 
lars—the great Forty-fourth New York, 
the Twentieth Massachusetts, two Wis- 
consin regiments, the whole Pennsylvania 
Reserve—well, never mind.’’ 

‘¢ That is why we are here——victorious, 
happy, and glorious.”’ 

‘* Yes, but the nameless gtaves!’’ <A 
silence. 

‘* Now about the foolishness.’ 

‘¢ Well, I had to turn my horse out of 
the group, dismount, and pretend to be 
tightening his girth—the tears streaming 
down my cheeks.’’ 

‘Don’t make me foolish in the same 
way !”’ 

‘‘Let me see your eyes. Thanks. 
They are like morning stars reflected in a 
lake.”’ 

‘“‘There, you have looked long 
enough; look somewhere else.’’ 

In the hallway, as I was putting the 
heavy fur cloak on her lovely shoulders, 
I heard, just within the dressing-room, a 
voice which I easily recognized, saying 
in urgent tones: 

‘No, no, mamma! Please do not.’’ 

So the gentle Sara could be quite firm 
upon occasion! In fact, come to think, 
she had been so when she put an end to 
the conversation about—that. 
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But what could be the bone of con- 
tention between mother and daughter? 
My unworthy self? I would see. After 
showing milady to her carriage, I 
returned and met the Schermerhorns in 
the doorway, daughter clinging to mother 
with a retaining touch as if still saying 
‘*No, no, mamma.’’ 

‘Mrs. Schermerhorn, I was waiting 
to meet you, in order to ask to be allowed 
to call.’’ 

“‘Certainly, Mr. Forquer. We shall 
be most happy. I had it on my tongue 
to invite you, but my—’’ 

‘* Fridays, Mr. Forquer; Friday after- 
noons and evenings, mamma is always at 
home.’’ 

“‘And you, Miss Schermerhorn ?”’ 

‘Yes; I try to cheer mamma when 
there come those intervals of nothing- 
ness.’”’ 

‘‘Well, I'll try to drag you through 
one of those intervals of nothingness.’’ 

‘Oh, no}; you could only do that by 
staying away.”’ 

And so we parted. The season was 
closing, and I did not chance to meet 
her again. In Lent, I made my Friday 
call—in fact, I made several Friday calls ; 
but as callers were not very many, | 
found no téte-a-téte for some weeks. 
The first time I did find myself sitting 
by Sara—at the tea-table, mamma enter- 
taining other guests in the parlor—I 
reopened the old subject, determined to 
get her two views on its two sides. Her 
views on all matters, I had found to be 
well worth having. 

‘* But, after all, confess that it would 
be distressing to a young woman, to find 
herself forced to be civil to a fellow who 
was notorious for seeking out the 
neglected. Not so much a society-man 
as a Humane-Society man, you know.’’ 
Silence. ‘‘ Do tell me what you think.’’ 

‘Well, if you must know, I think 
there are girls who might look at it in 
that light. Girls who are, as one might 
say, ‘on the ragged edge’ of uncertainty 
—sometimes contented with their lot, 
and at’ other times furious at the world 
or the dressmaker ; girls who are pretty 
sure of one or two partners of an even- 
ing, but only the men who are young 
and unfledged, or who are bad dancers 
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practicing on the patience of my sex, or 
who are notorious bores, or, worst of all, 
insufferable egotists.’’ 

«¢ Now, please don’t be personal.’’ 

«*Oh, you know well enough that, if 
you had been any of these, I would not 
ha ¢ named them.’’ 

‘*You might have ventured, seeing 
that such fellows would never recognize 
their portraits.’’ 

‘‘ Well, be assured you are not one of 
them.”’ 

‘Now, what girls would take the 
other view—would welcome the Hiumane- 
Society intervention ?”’ 

‘«’The ones who are not even on the 
edge—never so much as come near it.’’ 

‘Are there any such ?”’ 

«Oh, yes!’’ A nervous little laugh. 
‘*¢ Hundreds—thousands of girls grow up 
with the ordinary hopes, who. pass 
through school unwarned of what is to 
come, who perhaps have even more than 
the ordinary success while they are home- 
girls and school-girls. For you know— 
or if you don’t, I do—that it is not the 
budding beauties who win the hearts and 
praises of their teachers. I know mine 
‘came near to spoiling me—as my mother 
had quite done before.’’ 

‘*Do goon. This is perfectly delight- 
fur.” 

‘Well, of course a change comes o’er 
the spirit of their dream.’’ An irrepress- 
ible quiver came to her lips, and their 
corners dropped like those of a hurt 
child. ‘*They wake up slowly to the 
consciousness of disappointment.’’ 

‘<*T know well that nature doesn’t deal 
fairly with her children.’’ 

“* No, she doesn’t,’’ with some spirit. 
«< She is a perfect Hindoo mother !’’ 

«‘And the social swim is her Ganges.’’ 

‘‘Yes, indeed! A muddy, chilling 
flood! It is not fair to make a woman 
who is not fair.’’ 

‘¢Tell me more the secrets of young 
womanhood.”’ 

‘I’m afraid I am a traitress.”’ 

«« Please be more treasonable.”’ 

‘¢ Well, even before such a girl leaves 
school, she begins to fear that—well, 
that all is not lovely before her. Yet she 
fancies that those must win who deserve 
to win—that, when dressed like other 
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society-girls, she will be happy like them. 
Then comes her début—her coming-out 
party—and, when she has come out, she 
would like to go in again.”’ 

‘* Poor dear !’’ 

- <¢ From. most men, she receives civil 
neglect ; from some, absolute rudeness !’’ 

«« What ?”’ 

She looked at me with unshed tears in 
her eyes, and nodded slightly, as if she 
could not trust herself to speak. Her 
breath came fast and audibly, and she 
seemed to be swallowing a lump in her 
throat, when suddenly she recovered her- 
self and sprang up, crying: 

‘*What have I done? I must go to 
mamma.”’ 

‘* No, no!” trying to seize her hand. 
‘‘Stay! I have something to say to you 
—something important—’’ 

But she was gone ; and, as I followed 
her, we met her mother bringing in a 
guest to be served with tea. I was duly 
presented to the new-comer, and offered 
my services as tea-bearer. When poor 
Sara was trying to fill the cup, I saw that 
her hands were shaking so that I had to 
relieve her by insisting on performing 
that office myself. And through all the 
rest of my call, she clung to her mother 
as if for shelter and support. When I 
squeezed her hand at parting, it was cold, 
and no answering pressure reassured me. 
Still, I sought .my bachelor quarters 
happy and confident, and wrote: 

‘*] tried to detain you to ask you to 
be my wife—my cherished wife—to be 
guarded and protected from all ills, so 
far as in my power lies, as long as we 
both shall live.’’ 

I posted the letter, and then sat long 
in happy meditation on the soul-satisfy- 
ing delight I saw before me—the joy of 
keeping, in my special charge, the hap- 
piness of that sweet, gentle, pathetic, 
plain, guileless, sensible—but why go 
on? I was only a patronizing idiot, 
living in a fool’s paradise. Twenty 
hours later, I had my answer. 

‘“*No, of course not. A _ thousand 
times No, no, no.’’ , 

On Sunday, I called. Mrs. Schermer- 
horn was out. Miss Schermerhorn 
begged to be excused. Was she ill? 
The maid could not say. A _ pointed 
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rebuff. The first snub of my life—a 
bitter but wholesome draught that kept - 
me in the valley of humiliation for more 
than four mortal days. 

Friday came at last; and as early as 
strict form allowed, I rang the well- 
known door-bell—touched the button, 
to be exact—my heart beating so that I 
could scarcely speak naturally to the rec- 
ognizing maid. 

Mother and daughter had left town on 
Monday. ‘The handmaid did not know 
when they were to be expected back, nor 
where they had gone. Letters? Yes, a 
boy from the lawyer’s office called for 
them every day. She did not know what 
lawyer. 

I think that my face, not usually a 
tell-tale, must have betrayed my dismay, 
and the feminine instinct must have 
fathomed its cause, and a feminine heart 
sympathized with its possible relief; for, 
just before shutting the door of the house 
and of hope, the woman suddenly volun- 
teered the information that the place was 
Middletown and the folks visited were 
relatives. No, she didn’t know in what 
State was Middletown, nor the name of 
the relatives. 

Then the house-door shut, and the 
hope-door opened. Was there not a 
post-office directory? Yes indeed! Soon 
found and searched, it showed Ma, Me, 
Mi, Mia, Mib, Mic, Mida, Midd, Midda, 
Middi, Middleton, Middletown—eight- 
een of them, ranging from Connecticut 
to California ! 

But pshaw! what of that? Any one 
of my brother lawyers would give me 
the address ina moment. A letter signed 
with my own name, left at the Schermer- 
horn house for the boy to take to his 
employer’s office—what could be more 
simple ? 

So said, so done. But then came the 
waiting, with-all its uncertainties. Sup- 
pose they had asked the lawyer not to 
give their address? Suppose he should 
not choose to do so? Suppose he did 
not know it, having only orders to open 
the business notes, pay the bills, and 
keep the private letters till called for? 
Suppose—a thousand foolish supposi- 
tions. The second morning after 
brought the answer, simple as possible. 
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The address was poste restante in a cer- 
tain Middletown which need not be here 
identified further than to say that it was 
reachable by rail from Chicago. 

Gripsack, railway ticket, sleeping-car 
—a mere form — Middletown, toilet, 
breakfast, post-office, and newspaper, the 
last only an excuse for lounging Letween 
the door and the delivery window for 
two solid hours. The delivery window 
needed watching, for fear the letters 
might be sent for, instead of called for. 
The face of the girl at the office window 
began to take notice of the stranger 
within her gates, and it was not long 
before an elderly man—probably the 
postmaster, and the father of the girl at 
the window—came out and called my 
attention to the condition of the weather: 
a condition so remarkably commonplace 
that I had not observed it. After sundry 
fishing questions which did not bring 
him a bite, he came out distinctly and 
asked if I had any farther business in the 
office. 

This was a complication I had not 
thought of; but my profession had 
accustomed me to sudden dilemmas and 
armed me with the control of sudden 
expedients. I retired to a corner, beck- 
oning him to follow, and, with a wink 
and with my finger on my lips, I whis- 
pered one magic word: ‘ Pinkerton.” 

It was all-sufficient, and he disappeared 
behind the little boxes. So did the girl 
from the window, for a moment; and 
when she returned, I observed a new 
expression on her face. Where before 
had -been curiosity and suspicion, I now 
saw unmistakable awe ! 

The time was long, yet it did not 
seem so to-me. My anxiety had worn 
itself out; my normal self-esteem had 
reasserted its sway, or something else had 
come to straighten out my views of life, 
for I was calm, patient, almost happy— 
as I have often been when waiting for 
the outcoming of a ‘‘hung jury.’’ It 
began to seem as if I never should see 
Miss Schermerhorn again, and yet could 
go on hoping to see her and enjoying the 
delight of that hope. The early rush of 
callers had ceased, and I could spend 
most of my time looking out on the 
pleasant country-town street. 
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She comes! She is alone! I step 
down and go to meet her as if I were 
treading on air! Her plain face is the 
loveliest sight that ever blessed my eyes, 
just because it is hers. 

And she? A moment’s hesitation, as 
if duty and resolution urged her to turn 
and fly—then another look into my eager 
eyes—and then two gloved hands 
stretched out and a few words, either 
spoken so that I could hear them, or 
thought and looked so eagerly that | 
could feel them : 

‘« Say that you came here for my sake !”’ 

‘¢ No, dear child, not for your sake.’’ 
Then, before she could be frightened: 
‘IT came to see you, but it was for my 
own sake.”’ , 

Her hand on my arm, her eyes cast 
down while mine were bent on her 
flushed cheek, we walked the street in 
silence. There was small need of words. 
At last, she said: 

‘« Let us go to the post-office ; mamma 
expects letters.’’ 

‘¢If I took you there, I should put a 
worse stigma on you than ever.’’ 

Then I told her the ‘ Pinkerton ’”’ 
incident, and we had a hearty laugh 
which ‘broke the ice’’ of romantic 


sentiment and—and—and Middletown 
was the very first halting-place on our 
wedding journey ! 

How long ago was this? A year? An 
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age? What good has gone from me? 
Why do I see no more. even in dreams, 
that gentle, loving, truthful, trustful face, 
that seemed to find no sunshine except 
in my eyes? Is it better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved ? 

Yes, yes, yes. When those fevered 
arms and hands were burning their way 
from my neck to my heart, and because 
of the untimeliness of my bereavement I 
was cursing the day I was born, she sud- 
denly cried out: ‘‘ How long I have 
had you! How long I have had you!”’ 

She said it so often that others perhaps 
thought her delirious; but I knew that 
her passing soul was illuminated with the 
light of truth. Even a year—every year 
—of perfect wedlock is long, if it is 
measured by the happiness it includes. 
Precious is the memory of those last 
words, for they prove to me that, faulty 
as I am, I made her happy in our own 
short union. She did not even think 
of the little one: only of me—of poor 
imperfect me, her husband. 

So goes on time and tide, I find 
enough to do in remembering the past 
and in watching the world bea fool. I 
hope—ardently I hope—that my daugh- 
ter will be like her mother to the turn of 
a hair: every line, every curve, every 
tint. But I fear, from the present out- 
look, that ‘‘ the fatal gift of beauty ’’ is 
her lot and portion in life. 

Joseph Kirkland. 








OUT WEST! 


ter of no sort of importance to my 
readers, except as giving an approx- 
imately definite meaning to my next 
sentence. When I was a boy, I used to 
hear of people’s going ‘‘ Out West ’’— 
away off to the Genesee valley in New 
York. Then it was ‘‘Out West’’ that 
enterprising farmers went, when they 
took up land on the Western Reserve in 
Ohio. But what a distance it seemed, 
when: one of our neighbors announced 
that he was going to Utah! I remember 
hearing him say to father: ‘<I believe 
that Joseph Smith was a prophet of God.”’ 
I hardly know which seemed to me more 
audacious, the dreadful religious heresy 
or the proposed interminable journey. 
But this wonderful ‘‘Out West’’ has 
moved rapidly toward the sunset since 
those days. Even San Francisco is not 
“‘Out West’’ now. For, if you draw 
a line from the extreme eastern to the 
farthest western point of Uncle Sam’s 
possessions on this continent, and then 
measure half its length from the East, you 
will find yourself in the Pacific Ocean ! 
When a boy grows so very fast, it is no 
wonder if there is a little of the brag 
and swagger about him. He can hardly 
escape, at first, the sense of his own big- 
ness. So our staid and quiet New Eng- 
land, whose boy he is, must not be too 
hard on him, even if he is a little bump- 
tious. 
When, for the first time, I went away 
from the old farm-house home and staid 
for several months, I remember that, on 
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my return, the front door looked so low 
and small that it seemed to me I should 
have to stoop on entering, so as not to 
bump my lofty head. So, when ‘‘ Out 
West ’’ comes back to the old home, we 
must not think strange to find that the 
boy feels a good deal bigger than his 
nest. I have some sympathy with the 
Chicago man, who, when an Englishman 
asked him what he thought of the 
Thames, replied: ‘‘ That little brook? 
Why, your whole river wouldn’t furnish 
water enough to make a gargle for the 
mouth of the Mississippi!’’ And I 
think another bit of Yankee exaggeration 
delicious. A Yankee had just arrived in 
Switzerland from Italy ; an English gen- 
tleman asked him his opinion of the 
Alps. ‘‘QOh, the Alps,’’ he replied; ‘I 
didn’t notice at the time, but, come to 
think of it, I guess I did pass some risin’ 
ground !”’ 

To be sure, one does get a little tired 
of hearing all things estimated according 
to their size. We need to remember that 
little Greece and little Italy and little 
Palestine and little England have done 
some things worth remembering. We 
need to remember that physical bulk is 
not brains, is not heart, is not conscience, 
is not soul. And yet the biggest number 
of square miles of country, the longest 
river, the biggest cataract, the biggest 
mountains, the biggest wheat-fields, the 
biggest gold-mines and copper-mines and 
iron-mines and _ coal-fields—these are 
something. -So one may at least enjoy 
the typical American toast: ‘‘The 
United States! Bounded on the east by 
the primeval chaos, on the north by the 














aurora borealis, on the west by the set- 
ting sun, and on the south by the Day of 
Judgment !”’ 

If this were all—why, then we must 
admit that the biggest pile of dirt is of 
no great consequence. But, if we are 
wise, we shall not despise these facts ; 
for they mean the greatest opportunity 
yet opened to the human race. Here is 
to be the greatest failure or the greatest 
success of history. Let us look at some 
phases of this opportunity. 

I. As to culture. It was natural 
enough, in one way, that, twenty-five 
years ago, an Englishman should ask: 
‘Who reads an American book?’ The 
same question might have been asked as 
to English books, when England was no 
older than we were then. In a new 
country, there are other questions that 
precede those in regard to books. Clear- 
ing forests, laying out farms, building 
new towns—it is natural that these things 
should hold literature in abeyance. A 
man,must eat and be protected from the 
weather, before he sits down either to 
write a book or even to read one. And 
as Pitt told the member of the House of 
Commons who taunted him with his 
youth, we shall get over that defect in 
time. 

The foundations of a house have to be 
laid before the library is furnished. This 
takes time and must be done well. And 
it is hardly wise. to taunt a man who is 
building a house, because he has not yet 
got up so high as the library. One might 
as well taunt the builders of a new church 
because its walls are not yet covered with 
moss and ivy. 

I think we may claim that we have 
done fairly well with the foundations, 
and we are getting up to the library. 
The East has produced some writers that 
can hold up their heads even in Europe. 
It is the East, and not the West, only 
because the East is older, and so was 
able to settle the bread-and-butter quest- 
ion first. So I have no sympathy with 
any sort of sectional feeling in literature 
or art. It is all American; and it is a 
matter of circumstances, and not of 
brains. 

I believe the higher letters and the 
higher art are before us. I look back 
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with no envy and with no regret.. I 
have no sympathy with those who think 
we are coming to a flat land of democracy 
where no high culture can flourish, and 
that science is the death of poetry. In 
the universe as revealed by science—i.e., 
in God’s real universe—I look to see a 
new development of art, a new birth of 
poetry, as much grander than the old as 
the new universe of science is grander 
than the baby-house ideas of Ptolemy. 
But, before one takes a leap toward the 
stars, you must give him time to place 
his feet. 

II. As to race. We get in a flurry 
over the crowds of immigrants that come 
to our shores. Yet every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, of every 
race and color, could live in, and get a 
living out of, the one State of Texas! 
Keep out criminals and incapables ; but 
welcome afl others from all parts of the 
globe! Out of this intermingling of 
races is coming the mightiest people that 
history has ever known. Coming? It 
is already here. It will take generations 
yet for them all to assimilate, but even 
now there is nothing comparable to it on 
the face of the earth. As Beecher once 
said: ‘‘ When an elephant bites off and 
eats a branch of a tree, the elephant does 
not turn into tree; the tree turns into 
elephant.’’ So the German, the Scandi- 
navian, the Irishman—in the second 
generation, at least—they are all Amer- 
icans. 

Ill. As to our English speech. 
Nowhere else on earth is there a country 
where one language is spoken by so many 
people, over so large an area. Nor is 
there any danger, as in old times, of dif- 
ferent dialects growing up. ‘The tele- 
graph, the telephone, the railway, and 
the newspaper will take care of that. 
One speech, one country, one interest, 
one destiny ! 

Then look at England, India, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and how many 
islands of the sea! To-day, one can 
travel farther around the world, with the 
power to speak English only, than by the 
use of any other one language. English 
is the commercial language of the world. 
That means, it is to be the dominant 
language. After the break-up of the 
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Roman Empire, and before France was 
France, there were many different dia- 
lects in the territory now covered by that 
name. Out of the struggle for suprem- 
acy, it came at last to be Parisian that 
became French. ‘The others are gradu- 
ally dying out. So, on a world-wide 
scale, a similar process is going on. 
English is to be the cosmopolitan speech. 
Relatively to this, all other tongues will 
sink to the position of dialects. 

What follows? It is ‘‘ manifest des- 
tiny ’’ that the English-speaking peoples 
are to control the future of this planet. 
Even to-day, without waiting for Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ federation of the world,’’ with 
only the federation of all those who use 
the English tongue, we might hold the 
world’s balance of power. No nation 
on earth would dare to go to war with- 
out our consent. What possibilities for 
civilization are here ! 

As, then, we stand and look ‘Out 
West,’’ what vistas of outlook are opened 
before us! Beyond Chicago and the 
World’s Fair, beyond the wheat-fields, 
the rivers, the prairies, and the mount- 
ains, rise the towers and pinnacles of a 
‘“‘city of God’’ grander than any of 
which St. Augustine dreamed—a city of 
God because a city of man. And it is 
the people ‘‘ Out West’’ who have more 
to say and do about this than anybody 
else in the world. This country is 
already the Greater England, and ‘‘ Out 
West’’ is the Greater New England. 
The balance of power is there. It is 
they who must determine the future of 
this country, and that means the future 
of this world for a thousand years. 
Universal education, a free and clean 
ballot, equal opportunity for all—these 
are the openers of the gates through 
which ‘‘the King of glory shall come 
in.’”’ The world listens, then, while 
New England calls to her greater self 
‘«Out West’’ to lay broad and strong 
indeed her foundations, but to remember 
that the foundations exist only for the 
sake of the upper stories—in which only, 
man finds his true home. 


“‘Westward the course of empire takes its 
way: 
Time's noblest offsoring is the last.”’ 
Minot J. Savage. 
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PACIFIC’S GOLDEN SANDS. 


Poets have sung of the golden sands 
of the Pacific with but a vague idea of 
their own meaning, assuming that half 
of them mean anything whatever by their 
poetic figures ; and orators have endeav- 
ored to convey their idea of the unity of 
the country, upon the subject of an 
appropriation for Skowhegan Creek, by 
asserting it to be the universal demand 
from ‘‘ New England’s rocky shore. to 
Pacific’s golden strand,’’ utterly ignorant 
of the fact that Pacific’s strand is indeed 
golden, and that its shore is more rocky 
than even that of New England. From 
Cape San Lucas to Cape Flattery, a dis- 
tance of more than two thousand miles, 
there are but three good harbors, while 
the number of good sand-beaches is very 
few, scattered here and there at intervals 
along a rocky and repellent coast. It is 
these beaches, or some of them, that are 
golden in very fact, and not by the bap- 
tism of imagery or by mere right of asso- 
ciation with the auriferous streams and 
hills of the adjacent interior. 

As far back as the month of May, 
1850, the fact that gold is mixed with 
the sand of the ocean-beach was first 
discovered. Those were stirring times 
in California and Oregon, and stampedes 
and mining excitements were the order 
of the day. A mining excitement is an 
epidemic fever, spread by the contagion 
of greed. It courses through the veins 
like fiery liquid, and under its influence 
sensible men become mad _ unreasoning 
cattle. The disease has lost much of its 
power, because men know more of gold 
—where to find it and how to work 
it—than in the days when California was 
thronged with an eager multitude of 
gold-seekers utterly ignorant of the 
theory of its deposition in the soil or its 
presence in quartz, and_ consequently 
ready to give credence to the most absurd 
story that had a rich find of gold for its 
theme. ‘‘Gold is where you find it”’ 
was the prevailing motto of the argonaut 
of*’49, and in pursuance of it he gave 
credence to any story, no matter how 
wild and improbable, and rushed reck- 
lessly upon dangerous quests and wild- 
goose chases that a school-boy of to-day 





would scout with derision. Nor was he 
to be blamed. Gold was actually found 
in places where no known theory of 
deposit would place it; and if the prob- 
abilities were violated in one instance, 
why not in another? Besides, the gold- 
hunter was not there to theorize, but to 
find gold ; and as California was believed 
to be nature’s great storehouse of that 
precious metal, it was more natural for 
him to pry up rocks and thrust his 
exploring fingers into fissures, than to sit 
down and theorize upon the origin and 
distribution of the yellow metal, about 
which there was such covetous excite- 
ment. Consequently, he rushed hither 
and yon, in parties from half a dozen to 
half a thousand, in local stampedes and 
in great migrations in numbers reaching 
into the thousands. Therefore, when 
word was brought to San Francisco that 
- asand-beach between the Bay of Trin- 
idad and the mouth of Klamath River 
contained more gold than could be taken 
away in thousands of years, it is no 
wonder there was a wild rush to Gold 
Bluff. 

During the spring and summer of 1850 
occurred the Trinidad excitement. Ves- 
sels by the score sailed from San Fran- 
cisco in search of the Bay of Trinidad, 
the assumed harbor for the newly discov- 
ered mines on Trinity River. The 
papers were full of stories of wonderful 
discoveries, and men went fairly crazy 
with excitement. The whole of Northern 
California was explored, the rich dig- 
gings on Trinity, Klamath, and other 
rivers were discovered, and even Southern 
Oregon was opened up to the pick, 
shovel, and crude dug-out rocker of the 
miner. Klamath City, the most glori- 
ously projected city of California, was 
laid out on the bank of Klamath River 
as the great metropolis of that region. 
For a few weeks, it had a glorious career ; 
but it was soon discovered that the shift- 
ing sands at the mouth of the river so 
constantly altered and obstructed the 
channel as to render it a matter of aggra- 
vating uncertainty when a vessel could 
enter, and, being in, when it could get 
out again. As soon as this was realized, 


Klamath City was deserted almost in a 
night ; and the beautiful metropolis, with 
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its projected parks, boulevards, and 
institutions of learning, became again a 


mountain wild, and so remains to the 


present day. 

It was in May, 1850, that gold was 
first discovered on the ocean-beach at 
Gold Bluff, a rocky headland with a nar- 
row strip of beach at its base, by three 
miners on their way from Trinidad to 
the metropolitan Klamath City. They 
found it so fine—what is known com- 
monly as ‘‘ flour gold’’—and so mixed 
with heavy black and gray sand, that 
they could do nothing with it, and passed 
on. In the fall, two other men went to 
the bluff and began operations. ‘They 
soon found that it was but occasionally 
the gold was visible. In times of storm, 
the waves beat against the bluff, and the 
beach is covered at high tide. The 
action of the water sometimes brings the 
gold to the surface, and sometimes buries 
it from sight. The two men watched 
their opportunity, and, when the yellow 
particles appeared on the surface, they 
filled buckskin bags with the mixture of 
sand and gold and carried them up on 
the bluff, to be worked over at their 
leisure. They soon found that the gold 
could not be separated from the sand by 
any process with which miners were then 
familiar, and that the golden sands were 
a mockery and delusion. 

Meanwhile, word had reached San 
Francisco of this wonderful discovery, 
and a company was organized to exploit 
the new mines. The steamer Chesapeake 
was dispatched, with about thirty men. 
Arriving off Gold Bluff on December 
23d, 1850, a boat was sent ashore, arriv- 
ing there in a demolished condition, its 
occupants reaching the beach about the 
same time after a desperate struggle in 
the surf. The Chesapeake then put 
back to Trinidad, and the remainder of 
the party tramped up the coast on foot. 
The steamer returned to San Francisco, 
bearing two of the company, General 
John Wilson and John C. Collins, as 
emissaries to their fellow-stockholders. 
January 9th, 1851, the ‘‘Alta California ’”’ 
published an account of the expedition 
and report of the exploiters. Among 
other things, it said: 

‘¢ Twenty-seven miles beyond the 
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Trinity, there is a beach several miles in 
extent and bounded by a high bluff. 
The sands of this beach are mixed with 
gold to an extent almost beyond belief. 
The sands are of two kinds, a fine black 
sand and a gray sand. ‘The gray sand 
can be separated very easily from the 
black sand, and this seems to be a desir- 
able object. The gold is mixed with the 
black sand in proportions from ten 
cents to ten dollars to the pound. At 
times, when the surf is high, the gold is 
not easily discovered ; but in the spring 
of the year, after a succession of calms, 
the entire beach is covered with a bright 
and yellow gold. Mr. Collins, the sec- 
retary of the Pacific Mining Company, 
measured a patch of gold and sand, and 
estimates it will give to each member of 
the company the snug little sum of forty- 
three million dollars; and this estimate 
is formed upon a calculation that the 
sand holds out to be one-tenth as rich as 
observation warrants them in supposing. 
General Wilson says that thousands of 
men cannot exhaust this gold in thou- 
sands of years, and he gives all who 
doubt his statements the liberty of going 
and ascertaining these facts for them- 
selves. Numerous specimens of the sand 
and gold were exhibited to the stock- 
holders at the meeting last evening.”’ 
Mr. Collins also published affidavits 
from miners at the beach, attested by a 
justice of the peace for Trinity County, 
substantiating the statements. One of 
them contained the following statement: 
‘‘T am now, however, confident that, 
with the proper arrangements for amalga- 
mating the gold on a scale as extensive as 
your company is capable of doing, mill- 
ions upon millions of dollars can be 
obtained every year for a century.’’ 
What would not a modern ‘“ pro- 
moter ’’ give for such an affidavit as that ? 
It can well be imagined what effect this 
had upon the surging, excitable, mercu- 
rial population of San Francisco, that 
city of canvas walls perched upon the 
sand-hills of Yerba Buano. The Trini- 
dad excitement and hegira were repeated. 
Every man who had money enough to 
combine with friends in the purchase of 
one of the hundreds of vessels lying use- 
less and practically deserted in the har- 
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bor, or could purchase passage on one of 
the score of vessels chartered by hastily 
organized companies, prepared to go to 
Gold Beach and scoop-up gold by the 
wagon-load. Hundreds of others started 
overland. - Assurances that there could 
be taken out ‘‘ millions upon millions of 
dollars every year for a century to come”’ 
in no wise restrained their eagerness or 
dulled the edge of their excitement. The 
fever was in their veins and must run its 
course. Indeed, many of them feared 
gold would be taken out in such great 
quantities as to impair its value, if not 
render it as cheap as iron, and this made 
them all the more eager to get a few 
millions and hasten away to some coun- 
try where it was not so plentiful. Several 
of the companies counted upon filling 
up their vessels and sailing away with 
their golden cargo as speedily as possible. 
The doom of San Francisco was believed 
to be sealed. Gold would be worthless 
soon, and the sand-hills of the Golden 
Gate would become a desolate waste. 

The fever ran high for two or three 
weeks, while preparations were being 
made for the mighty irruption upon the 
golden sands of Trinidad. The original 
company, being better prepared, won 
the race, and, nine days after the public 
announcement was made, dispatched the 
steamers Chesapeake and General War- 
ren ; but soon a procession of white sails 
skirted the bluffy shores Sir Francis Drake 
had first seen nearly three centuries before 
and named New Albion. 

When the vanguard reached Gold 
Bluff, they learned that the bubble had 
already been pricked, and that it was a 
waste of time and money to attempt to 
separate the gold from the black sand. 
Gold Bluff was deserted; but, like the 
waves that beat upon the delusive yellow 
sands at its base, the waves of human 
adventurers surged up to it and receded, 
until the excitement had spent its force. 

There is little more to say. This was 
but one of many excitements and stam- 
pedes, small and great. As to the golden| 
sands, they still are there, and they are 
made to yield tp their treasure in small 
quantities every year. At a dozen 
points along the coast of California, 
Oregon, and Washington, ocean-beach 














mining is carried on, yet the fundamental 
difficulty of separating the heavy black 
sand from the extremely fine gold has 
not yet been overcome. By any process 
yet invented, but a small percentage of 
the gold can be saved. Scores of 
machines have been patented—each one, 
like perpetual motion, certain to be a 
success—and. even the wizard Edison has 
brought electrical science to bear upon 
the problem; but the tides come and 
go, and the yellow particles still tantalize 
human greed. A few dollars every year 
are rescued from the clutch of the ocean, 
and that tells the story of a third of a 
century of human wrestling with the 
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problem of separating gold from black 
sand. Now another course is being pur- 
sued. ‘The sand contains a large per- 
centage of iron; and a company has 
been organized at Tacoma to extract this 
iron, the supply being taken from the 
beach at Gray’s Harbor. It is expected 
to obtain iron so easily that it will be as 
cheap as dirt; and if the enterprise 
should prove a success, the orator of the 
future will have to change his figure, 
and, with a bold sweep of his arm, bound 
the extent of interest in the improve- 
ment of Skowhegan Creek by ‘‘ New 
England’s rocky shore and Pacific’s iron 
strand.’’ 
Harry L. Wells. 


BRIDGE AND VIOLIN. 


SWEETHEART of mine, the scientists have found 
Something that’s like a souk in all around ; 
That even the great bridge of iron or stone 
Has its own heart-beats, has its laugh or groan ; 
That from a violin’s slight fragile throat 

May come the single all-adjusted note 

Which from the structure a response must win ; 
The bridge may be moved by the violin ! 


But there must be the perfect note, the one 
To sway the bridge, that single bridge alone, 
And so, with all coincidence or luck, 

It seldom happens that the note is struck ; 
And when it chances that the thing befalls, 
There comes a sequence that almost appalls 


With its surpassing owning. 


It has been ! 


I am the bridge, you are the violin! 


Sweetheart, I know not how the thing may be; 
There are two groups: others, and you with me. 
Apart from you is only what’s remote ; 

No sympathetic vibratory note 

Comes to my being; I’m a thing alone. 

No sudden tremor, no ‘‘ belonging ’’ tone 

I feei. no wondrous living to begin. 

I am the bridge, you are the violin. 


Others are fair, have forms of perfect grace ; 
Others are sweet of mind and sweet of face; 
But in their company my pulse is still. 

Only with you there comes the sudden thrill, 


The outward leaping of the soul. 
The keynote of my being. 


You’ve found 
’Tis not sound 


It is—I know not what—a melting din: 
I am the bridge, you are the violin. 


Stanley Waterloo. 
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DELIGHTS OF WALKING. 


I po not mean the philosophy or the 
science of walking. Everyone who has 
written on the subject has told you how 
to hold your head, carry your body, and 
use your limbs, and you do not care to 
read about it again. But I do want to 
initiate you, if possible, into some of the 
pure delights and joys of walking. 

The English woman nowadays has all 
the credit of being a good walker ; but, 
in my mind, it is a question whether the 
average American woman in town does 
not walk so far, all told, as her English 
sister. She calls and strolls and shops 
and promenades, and does a thousand 
other mazy things that ‘‘ would give a 
snake rheumatism to follow her,’’ as the 
saying is at our breakfast-table; and 
when she gets home, does she look like 
a fresh-blown rose with a drop of dew at 
its heart and the benison of the sunlight 
upon it? Not a bit of it. She looks 
more like a rose that has been all night 
at a ball and is withered and faded 
accordingly. There is a tired look of 
endurance in her face, a tired stretched 
feeling all over her body, and immediate 
rest is imperative. 

This is not as it should be. Where 
are the roses and the sparkling eyes and 
the glorious healthy tone that should 
come from exercise? But here we strike 
the key-note. She has not been exercis- 
ing. Strolling up and down and going 
to sleep between-whiles is not exercise, 
by any means; and this is where the 
English ladies have the advantage of us. 
When they walk, they walk. I do not 
claim to be able to swing away fifteen 
or twenty miles ‘‘ without fatigue,’’ as 
they are said to do; but I do know that 
sauntering four or five squares, in com- 
pany with people who think they cannot 
go faster, will leave me twice as tired as 
a brisk walk of four or five miles. 

The secret of pleasurable walking lies 
right here. Do not stroll. You need 
not necessarily try to lower the best 
walking record, but choose a quick even 
pace and keep it up. Row, not drift, 
on the tide of humanity. Learn the 
delight of threading your way swiftly in 
and out through the busy throng—getting 
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ahead of everybody. You can do it 
here without any cempunctious twinges, 
for no one is harmed by it. Or, if you 
do not walk on the crowded thorough- 
fares, try a race with the teams in the 
street. It will not be very lively work 
for them, but it may be for you at first. 
I well remember my delight when I found 
myself able to walk as fast as a horse. 

The heart works steadily for years, 
taking its rest in almost imperceptible 
moments. When your chosen pace tires 
you, do not stop to rest, but change 
your length of step or manner of step- 
ping, and keep on. The slight differ- 
ence will be all the rest you need. 

So much for the American woman in 
town ; but I am afraid that her country 
sister is far behind her in point of walk- 
ing—when, too, she has everything in 
her favor. In the first place, the ground 
is much easier to walk on than the ordi- 
nary pavement or board-walk, with all 
its surprising ups and downs. I believe 
it is what we were all meant to walk on, 
for it possesses a delightful elasticity and 
does not jar and weary one as the best 
substitute will do. Then there are the 
wide blue sky and the fleecy clouds. to 
watch—and, by the way, have you ever 
noticed how very much there is to watch 
in the clouds? You are walking through 
an art-gallery of bright bits of landscape, 
faultlessly done—for are they not 
Nature’s work ?—in beautiful greens and 
golds and browns; and with each step 
there are glimpses into futurity — the 
futurity of your walk, I mean—as you 
measure your way from house to house, 
from hill-top to hill-top, and from cross- 
road to cross-road. Why do you ‘ wait 
for the horse,’’ and go poking along in 
a cloud of dust that hides the sky and 
the pictures? Why don’t you walk, and 
gather wild roses for your cheeks and for 
your bodice, and sweet fresh air and 
sweet fresh scenes and lights to live in 
your memory forever and brighten up 
the busy worrying ironing-days and bak- 
ing-days, that come so often? I fully 
believe that a thing of beauty ‘< will never 
pass into nothingness,’’ and that beauty 
once seen is an education and will live 
always, a bright bit in the mosaic of our 
lives. 


Mildred McNeal. 
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TWO SONNETS. 


I. HE SPEAKS AT PARTING. 


Come close ; come closer yet—for the last time— 
And put thy soft arms round my shoulders—so ; 
And if thou speak’st at all, speak very low. 

And give me now thy lips—for the last time— 

The last, and so the very tenderest ! 

Lift, lift from those dear eyes the petaled snow, 
And let thy passion kindle therein, slow 

And tender-deep. I,ean closer on my breast, 

Beloved, this last sweet-bitter parting hour ! 

God! if I might in this white dove-cote dwell— 
Forever feel this innocent bosom’s swell ! 

Lo! asa bee goes from a clover flow’r 
Drunken thro’ greed, and heavily swooning—so, 
Heavy with sweets as chaste, I, staggering, go. 


II. THE SUMMONS. 


Last night, while sunset burned across the land 
And lit with glowing mystery the sea, 
I slept ; and in my dreams I saw her stand 
At heaven’s western archway, wistfully. 
She pushed the crimson cloud-portieres aside 
With a still movement of her soft white arm, 
Sickling one hand above her dear eyes, wide 
With that deep sweetness wherein lay her charm 
Of old, and sent a long look thro’ the maze 
Of rose and purple mists veined warm with gold, 
While close about her pink cloud-draperies rolled. 


Looked, leaned, and beckoned. Then 





a blur of haze! 


The clouds burned down to ashes gray and sere ; 
And waking—lo! I heard Death's breathing near. 


PAINTERS OF FOUR MADONNAS. 


One feels that the name of Raphael 
Santi should be approached with rever- 
ence. This most renowned of painters 
was born on Good Friday, March 28th, 
1483, and died on Good Friday, April 
6th, 1520. And who has achieved such 
greatness in any art, in the short life of 
thirty-seven years? 

He grew up amid artistic work, his 
father being a painter and a great 
admirer of Perugino, to whom the young 
Raphael was sent for instruction. But 
he soon outstripped his master, who was 
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already degenerating into mannerism and 
losing his tender and noble breadth of 
style. 

Raphael’s numerous frescoes in the 
Vatican and elsewhere, his cartoons for 
the tapestries of the Papal chapel, his 
speaking portraits, his many mythologi- 
cal as well as religious subjects, all testify 
to his industry as well as to his genius. 
And the times were such that art was 
developed in all directions; and, like 
Michael Angelo and so many others less 
renowned of his day, he was an archi- 
tect, a sculptor, as well as a painter, and, 
at the time of his death, he was superin- 
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tending the excavations for Roman 
antiquities. But painting appeared to 
hold_him, and that absorbed most other 
pursuits. 

‘‘All great actions are simple,’’ says 
Emerson, ‘‘and all great pictures are.’’ 
As we look at the noble ‘‘ Madonna del 
Gran Duca’’—from which our engraving 
is taken—we marvel at the intense feel- 
ing so strongly shown in a picture so 
simply painted. The Madonna _ holds 
the Child in her arms, and profound 
thought and an expression of deep fore- 
boding are in the transcendently, beautiful 
face. 

Of most of Raphael’s innumerable 
pictures, we need not speak; but some- 
thing in each appeals to human nature 
always. In the beautiful Cardellino 
«* Madonna,’’ where the little Saint John 
presents a goldfinch to the Infant Christ, 
the Mother’s face speaks of holiness and 
peace only. The noble ‘ Charity’’ in 
the Sala di Constantino is ‘pure 
womanly.”’ 

The ‘‘ Madonna della Sedia’’ is per- 
haps the best-known of all the ‘‘ Madon- 
nas.’’ De Quincey considers this, ‘‘ in 
coloring and in grace of attitude and 
arrangement, one of Raphael’s most 
agreeable productions.’’ Kugler says 
that ‘‘its chief charm and the secret of 
its world-wide popularity is its happy 
blending of the divine and human ele- 
ments.’’ 

Heaven and earth meet on Raphael’s 
canvas. So we have, in the ‘‘ Madonna 
of the Chair,’’ more of the earthly 
mother than in most of the great painter’s 
pictures. She holds the Infant close to 
her bosom, and He leans against her 
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with trusting child-like confidence. 


The 
‘¢Fornarina’’ is said to have been the 
model of this ‘‘ Madonna’”’ ; it is not of 
the divine type that pervades most of the 


other ‘‘ Holy Mothers.’’ But Passavant 
informs us that the Fornarina was not the 
original of the ‘‘ Madonna of the Chair ’”’ ; 
that it is the portrait of Beatrice of Fer- 
rara ; who was not, he further tells us, a 
royal personage, but rather, he conject- 
ured, an improvisatrice. 

How can we choose from all with 
which Raphael has enriched the world ? 
There is the ‘* Madonna’”’ of Foligno, 
soaring with the Child high above the 
donor and saints, with one of those 
bewitching angels holding a tablet ; and 
the greatest picture of any time is the 
‘« Sistine Madonna,’’ now in the gallery 
at Dresden. ‘There is something quite 
indescribable in the countenance of the 
Mother. Those far-seeing eyes, search- 
ing the future as she holds the divine 
Child in an embrace of maternal fervor ; 
the lightly poised figure veiled in majestic 
draperies, as she floats amid ‘‘ clouds of 
witnesses,’’ those lovely angels, and the 
Infant, in whose face is also the prophecy 
of the Redeemer of the world. Pope 
Sixtus is up-gazing reverently, and the 
sweet Saint Barbara, with downcast eyes, 
seems to see other saints whose robes 
shall ‘‘ have been washed in the Blood 
of the Lamb.’’ And what mother has 
not taken those two enchanting angels 
to her heart as the type of all that is 
loveliest in childhood ? 

‘«Such pictures live for all time and 
for all nations, because they reveal an 


eternal truth in a form eternally accept- 
able.’’ 


A. F. Gorham. 





























A SHELF FULL OF 


AS the West a literature? The 
L] reviewer, feeling by no means sure 
of the fact, asked some—not all, 
by any means—of the Western publishing- 
houses for a few Western books. There- 
fore, before me, is a shelf full to overflow- 
ing. They are, in the main, Western books 
by Western authors, published by Western 
houses. 

In the main, also, they have an indi- 
viduality of their own. Sometimes this 
approaches formlessness; occasionally it 
defies the canons of good taste, as well as 
runs amuck through the conventionalities ; 
but there is almost always a refreshing orig- 
inality and vigor and sympathy and vivid 
love of color about it that redeems much! 


Here, to begin on the heights, are the 
makers of verses. Mr. Maurice Francis 
Egan has some pleasant rhymes and some 
that merit a higher name. Very sweet and 
tender is his “Dona Inez.’ “ Jesica” has 
a touch of bitter wisdom; but “ balcon”’ is 
not a pretty shortening of ‘ balcony.” 
Neither is it pretty to talk in prose or poetry 
of young ladies “‘ getting mad.’ There are 
some colloquialisms permissible to vers de 
société, but there are others permissible 
only to “gents.” 


“Quiet Music,” by Mr. Banks, is a collec- 
tion of the same character, but with a differ- 
ence. There are passages of real lyric fire 
in Egan's work, but the music of Mr. Banks 
is always like the murmur of some brook in 
a wood, plashing over the stones in its wild- 
est passage, but in common making only a 
gentle murmur. Rightly it is named quiet 
music. “An Autumn Tragedy” is a daintv 


Songs and Sonnets. By Maurice Francis Egan. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Quiet Music. By Charles Eugene Banks. 
F. J. Schulte & Co. 

Valeria and Other Poems. By Harriet Monroe. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Chicago: 


WESTERN BOOKS. 
fancy. And there is a homely wisdom in 


‘““The Good in Everything.” The imagi- 
nary speaker sums up a good deal in 


“An’ that is why I’m moved t’ say, fur all the 
gloomy talkin’, 

The bad ain’t a'l in kerridges, nur all the gu’d 
a-walkin’ !”’ 


Miss Harriet Monroe essays a_ higher 
flight. At the same time, she is more 
polished, more conventional, and more 
timid. Indeed, in her attitude of careful 
propriety is her single hint of youth. 
“Valeria”? contains many splendid and 
musical lines. Here, one cannot help 
exclaiming, is a true poet. The prince is 
rather a woman’s man, the kind of man one 
suspects Miss Monroe will not paint ten 
years from now; but the king is of good 
stuff. And there is no question about the 
interest. A hardened novel-reader, caring 
nothing for poetry, took up the book and 
could not lay it down, though he read it in 
the abominable manner of his kind, begin- 
ning with the last act, dipping into the mid- 
dle, and ending with the beginning. Some 
of the minor characters, like Liberata and 
Tora, are exquisitely sketched. ‘“ Valeria” 
is full to overflowing of beautiful and quot- 
able lines. It contains some wonderful 
guesses at the workings of the human heart 
—they should only be guesses, from so 
youthful a writer; but they are perhaps 
rather gleams of the light that never was on 
land or sea. Thus Florimond says: 


“Ah, ’tis the curse of such a double life, 
A man may lose himself in what he seems, 
And be the thing he acts !” 


Or this speech of Liberata’s : 


“ He loved a dream and set her face within it, 
Even as some heathen might ensbrine in gold 
A monstrous image, hallowing it with prayers. 
God takes the worship that is meant for Him, 
Though ignorantly offered.” 
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Or this cry: 


“ They offer me a whole eternity of joy within 

Life’s little moment that is left to me. 

What matters immortality? My soul 

Feels the wide winds, lives in the quenchless 

light, 

For one swift hour. Eternity could do no more!” 
And the soul of the poet is vibrating 

through this melodious stanza of ‘* L’Envoi.”’ 


“Although my arrow miss its goal, 
And all my song be lost in air, 
Yet I have aimed the shaft; my soul 
Has known of song the sweet despair !”” 


Another singer of slighter quality and 
narrower ambition, but possessed of the 
genuine singer’s voice, is the author of 
“From Heart’s Content,” as witness these 
simple but musical and sincere verses : 


* Oh, when by grief and loss oppressed, 
My heart rebels against its fate, 
And lies within my breast a weight, 

Of all the surest, heaviest, 


In form of mist or cloud or flower, 

In shape of singing bird or bee, 

My mother, Nature, comes to me, 
And soothes me with her holy power.” 


Both the last two volumes are extremely 
pretty books, daintily bound, admirably 
printed on thick creamy paper with a hand- 
made effect. 


If Ironquill has studied any of the mas- 
ters of poetry, it must be that Wordsworth 
was his man; for there are passages as bald 
and prosaic as anything in “ Peter Bell” in 


the poems that he modestly styles 
“Rhymes.” But there are also lines 
informed with music and fire. ‘The Pre- 


emptor” has a lilt and a grand pride and 
throbbing vigor that can be compared only 
to the glory of tke prairies. 


“No help, no cheer, no sympathy I ask; 
I'm equal to my task. 
hough small my holdings when the sun may 
shine, 
When evening comes, my cares 
Slip from me unawares, 
And then the earth I love so much is mine!’’ 


As unlike as possible to this savage 
exultation: of independence, this glory in 
strength, is the ‘‘ Washerwoman’s Song”’; 
but each strikes the chord it seeks with the 


From Heart’s Content. By Clara Doty Bates. 
cago: Morrill, Higgins & Co. 

Rhymes. By Ironquill, of Kansas. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 
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same unfaltering hand. In yet another vein 
is the soliloquy on whist, which contains the 
often quoted lines wherein lurks the stoical 
philosophy of the West and that “clear 
grit” that wrested success from a prouigal 
but ferociously fickle nature : 


‘I do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
But still [ like the game and want to play; 

And through the long, long night will I, unruffled,. 
Play what | get until the break of day.” 


Miss Monroe, for any token her writing 
gives, might have lived all her life either in 
New or Old England, since even her apos- 
trophes. to Chicago, beautiful as they are, 
could have come from any admirer, East or 
West. But Ironquill has the soul of the 
West, to use a sporting phrase, ‘from start 
to finish.” This is pure Western : 


“Away with the flimsy idea that life with a past is 
attended. 

There’s Now, only Now, and no past—there’s 
never a past; it has ended! 

Away with the obsolete story -— all of its yester- 
day’s sorrow, 

There’s only to-day, almost gone, and in front of 
to-day stands to-morrow!”’ 


The shelf, however, is not full of poetry ; 
it has some books of deep instruction, like 
Mrs. Reed's scholarly and lucid present- 
ment of the story of Persian literature, Mrs. 
Mitchell's “ Study of Greek Philosophy _ or 
the Reverend Mr. Salter’s exposition of the 
‘First Steps in Philosophy,” all written by 
earnest scholars and clear thinkers, and all 
so simply and attractively written that a 
wayfaring man, though, if not exactly a 
fool, certainly not a scholar, may read and 
be glad for the reading ! 

Mrs. Mitchell cannot rid herself, even in 
her Greek studies, of a decided Hegelian 
twist, to be expected from a disciple of Mr. 
Harris; but she has tried to be impartial to 
the schools least acceptable to her own 
canons of philosophic faith. The current 
of explanation is enlivened by anecdotes— 
some, like good wine, the better for their 
age, and some new at least to this present 
critic. It is a book of which Denver may 
well be proud; for it is lucid, modest, mod- 
erate in spirit, candid, yet brimming with 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Salter has a breezy common sense 
that does not always attend steps, first or 
last, in philosophy. He has thought his 


Persian Literature. By Elizabeth A. Reed. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 

A Study of Greek ab ge 
Chicago : S. C. Griggs & C 

First Steps in Philosophy. “By William Mackintyre 
Salter. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 


By Ellen M. Mitchell. 
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subject out so clearly that he does not need 
to be obscure, and talks about metaphysics 
in plain, everyday, grammatical English, 
sprinkled now and then with a dry humor 
that beguiles the way amazingly. 


From philosophy to religion is a natural 
step, although this materialistic age is like 
to reverse it. In a beautifully printed and 
beautifully bound little volume, the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, of Chicago, have col- 
lected four sermons of the distinguished 
divine of that city, the Reverend John 
Henry Barrows. The book is a credit to 
the printer, and is the very gift for a pious 
lady. The first sermon recalls our old 
friend Paley and that famous first chapter. 
Not only the watch and the complacent 
arguments, but our other valued old friend, 
“‘the savage,’ appear; and he picks up the 
watch on the desert island so naturally that 
it makes the reader feel young again to read 
it. But there are both good sense and good 
sentences in the book. The last sermon is 
by far the best, with its appeal to the death- 
less hunger of the human heart. And Mr. 
Barrows’ own logic is far more convincing 
than the smug argument of expediencv of 
the time-serving archdeacon. 


A religious book of quite another nature 
are the simple and affecting ‘Letters to 
Dorothy,” which bear the evidence of 
truth on their face and are probably the 
records of a real experience among the 
poor. The book is bound in white parch- 
ment and tinted paper, and is as dainty asa 
reader fancies the dear little writer of the 
letters to be. : 


Other improving books are “A Song of 
Life,” by Margaret Warner, illustrated very 
cleverly and uniquély by the author and Rob- 
ert Forsyth ; a reverent loving description of 
the mysteries of plant and animal life and 
origin, a book that every mother may wel- 
come as a safe book to place in her child’s 
hands. “The Study Class,” by Anna 
McMahan, an admirable treatise on methods 
of study in literature, with guides to ‘the 
study of particular masterpieces. A gos- 
sipy, pleasant, amusing book of travels, 
“Our Cycling Tour in England.” That 
steadily growing favorite among books of 


I Believe in God. By the Reverend John Henry 
Barrows, D.D. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Letters to Dorothy. By Edith E. Metcalf. Chicago: 

Fleming H. Revell Co. 

A Song of Life. By Margaret Warner, illustrated by 
the author and Robert Forsyth. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

The Study Class. 4 Anne Benneson McMahan, 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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‘travel, Mr. Richardson’s delightful ‘‘ Girdle 


Round the Earth.” 
patriotic essay on 


A thoughtful, manly, 
“Education and the 
Higher Life,” by the eloquent Bishop of 
Peoria. And Miss Kirkland’s comprehen- 
sive and valuable ‘‘ Short History of English 
Literature.” 

The books of travel both discourse of 
untraveled ways, and both have the charm 
of unjaded eyes-and tolerant hearts. Mr. 
Richardson’s book, indeed, bids fair to 
become a classic of travel. 

Bishop Spalding has many passages that 
it would be a pleasure to quote, because of 
the felicity of expression as well as the 
wisdom of the thought. This sentence 
deserves letters of gold: ‘This large 
sympathy which true religion and the best 
culture promote is Catholic, and it is also 
American; for here with us, I think, the 
whole world is for men of good-will who are 
not fools.” 

The buoyant optimism, the mingled 
shrewdness and charity of the West, are 
plain in the Bishop’s essay; but there is 
nothing especially Western about Miss 
KirkJand’s book, ‘For Young Chicago 
People.” She has the rare gift of pictur- 
esque point of view, of seeing the salient 
lines for a striking portrait at a glance, and 
the equally rare gift of concise and viva- 
cious diction. Withal, she has been inde- 
fatigable, industrious, and not content with 
the commonplace run of authorities. It 
will probably be esteemed an additional 
merit, in the schools and academies for 
which the book is designed, that she is con- 
servative to a fault—that is, to some per- 
sons’ notion of a fault. For instance, she 
speaks thus of Burns, sweetest and human- 
est—and, to some of us, dearest—of poets: 
‘“‘ For several reasons, it is difficult to give a 
really illustrative quotation from Burns. His 
most characteristic poems are in Scottish 
dialect so broad as to require a glossary 
with every verse; and besides, they are so 
coarse as to be beyond the bounds of proper 
reading.”’ But what is the matter with “ To 
Mary in Heaven,” or “ Flow Gently, Sweet 
Afton,” or ‘“ Auld Lang Syne”’? And there 
is not any difficult Scotch, to a people who 
devour Barrie’s stories of Thrums, in “ Lines 
to a Daisy,” or ‘‘ My Luve is like the Red, 
Red Rose,” or the lovely praises of his Jean, 


Our. Cycling Tour in England. By Reuben Gold- 
thwaite. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 


A Girdle Round the Earth. By D. N. Richardson. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Education and the Higher Life. 
L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 
McClurg & Co. 

A Short History of English Literature. 
Kirkland. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


By the Rt. Rev. J. 
Chicago: A. C. 
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beginning: ‘I see her in the bonny fleurs, 
I see her sweet and fair.” While they are 
all ‘‘ proper reading ”’ ‘enough to be admitted 
into the columns of the ‘‘ New York Ledger ” 
or “ Sairit Nicholas” magazine! 


Besides these avowed instructors, there 
are the stories with a purpose—fiction in 
earnest. Of this, there is a wealth. There 
is such a wealth, in fact, that one is tempted 
to wonder cynically whether the Eastern 
publishers who are not missionaries, but are 
in the business to make money, have not 
weeded out a quantity of ‘“ reformatory ”’ 


‘literature which has therefore accumulated 


in the Westérn houses. _ At least half of 
the novels before me have a great big pur- 
pose, more or less hidden—generally less. 

They are, on the whole, of a melancholy 
cast and pervaded with a sombre earnest- 
ness. They have a crude blind sympathy 
with suffering, and are disposed, like blinded 
and crude people, to rate remedies rather by 
their bragging than their probability. They 
are believers in all kinds of nostrums of 
legislation; and the Western hopefulness 
speaks in their artless confidence in such 
transparent braggadocio as the promises of 
the People’s Party. “An Honest Lawyer” 
has a hero wh is sure that the lion will lie 
down with the lamb, and selfishness will be 
eradicated, the instant a law is passed regu- 
lating the amount of men’s accumulation. 
None of these amiable reformers bother their 
heads about the executing of a law; the 
passing is all they think needed. Mr. Kerr, 
who writes well and graphically and puts 
blood into the veins of lis characters, has 
some consideration for his readers’ feelings, 
for which he will please accept one reader’s 
thanks. His hero is a “crank,” but in 
many ways a fine manly one; and for one, 
I am thankful he doesn’t die of starvation 
or.is sent to the penitentiary by the alto- 
gether detestable Cornfield, which, as every 
reader of this class of novel knows, is what 
would happen in (novel) real life. Most of 
the writers, being young men or women, 
take a harmless delight in drawing villains 
of the deepest dye. Suchis the actual hero 
of “An Indiana Man,”’ who contrives, in the 
course of a few- hundred short pages, to 
ruin the brother, betray the sister, and break 
the hearts and eventually kill the parents of 
a once happy family-circle. The prohibit- 
ory law would have prevented all this slough 
of misery, according to the author; accord- 


An Honest Lawyer. By Alvah Milton Kerr. Chi- 
cago: F. J. Schulte & Co. 

An Indiana Man. By LeRoy Armstrong. Chicago: 
F. J. Schulte & Co. 
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ing to most readers, a little of what is known 
as ‘‘horse sense’’ would have been useful. 

The book is well written, and there are 
sparks of dramatic fire in it, while the plot 
is closely woven. It would make a good 
temperance tract. The author has it in 
him, however, to do so much better, 
robuster, and finer work, that one’s pre- 
dominant sensation is irritation. A queer 
part of the irritation is that one cannot shake 
off a suspicion that the writer is not so much 
of a fanatic as he chooses to appear. 


Such a criticism cannot be made in Mr. 
Hamlin Garland’s case.- Here the artist 
struggles with the reformer, and so strong 
and alert is the artist’s instinct in him that 
it frequently elbows the reformers clean off 
the stage. Then, one has a rarely charm- 
ing story of Western life, a story like an 
etching, with every line telling —bold, 
rich, indescribably vigorous. In “ Prairie 
Folks,” the tale of the spiritual experiences 
of Elder Pill and the courtship of the 
mighty-fisted Lyman, ‘“ William Bacon's 
Man,” are unalloyed joys, stories to make 
one feel obliged to Mr. Garland for being 
born. But I shall confess candidly to the 
author of those gems that I do not care a 
rap for his rustic prig, Douglass Radbourn, 
or his pretty prigess, Miss Lily Graham; 
and I find the scorching pathos of “Sim 
Burn’s Wife”’ rather extinguished by their 
entrance on the scene. 

But ‘‘ Saturday Night on the Farm” has 
not a wavering line. It is Homeric in its 
energy, its humor, and its large sense of 
physical life. ‘‘Daddy Deering’’ is as 
touching as it is unaffected. When Mr. 
Garland simply tries to tell a story, few 
American writers can equal him. But when 
he sends a young People’s Party preacher 
to paint a sermon alorg the road of the 
narrative, in sections, he discourages one. 


“The Colossus,” by Opie Read, glows 
with a warm and active sympathy for 
suffering. As a work of art, it is superior 
to the “ Kentucky-Colonel,”’ now in I know 
not what thousandth edition; more closely 
knit, more restrained, more polished; the 
characters—excepting only the dear, ever 
thirsty, ever hospitable colonel—more solidly 
painted, the interest better kept in hand. 
As might be expected, the journalists are 
better done than the dry-goods people: and 
some of the newspaper scenes are very 


Prairie Folks. By Hamlin Garland. Chicago: F. J. 
Schulte & Co. 

The Colossus. By Opie Read. Chicago: F. J. 
Schulte & Co, 
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funny. Harry is one of the wholesomest, 
sweetest-natured, and most natural young 
men in Western fiction. As usual, Mr. Read 
contrives to elude the reader as an amateur 
detective, and I do not propose to betray 
his secrets here. The book is worth read- 
ing for them alone! 

And it is so vivid, so human, and so 
dramatic, that it would be just as well worth 
reading without them. 


This same quality of awakening interest 
and of portraying rugged, human, mascu- 
line nature is possessed by. Mr. Stanley 
Waterloo. Here are two works of his, 
“A Man and a Woman” and “An Odd 
Situation.” They are both full of living, 
breathing life. The characters are not too 
bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food, not a bit of it; but you feel, as you 
read, that Jean and her husband, David 
and his wife, and that fine old Spartan, 
Jason Moore, would be pleasant people to 
have for friends in clear weather or bad! 

There is a good deal of very Western 
morality about the books; that is to say, 
the morality strives rather to reach the 
spirit and essence of the moral law than its 
letter. The interest in the first book takes 
a Fielding-like ramble for nearly half the 
novel. In the second, it attends strictly 
to business. The vagaries of custom-house 
law on a farm half in New York and half in 
Canada are set forth with mingled humor 
and rage; and the author gets artistic 
license for any ebullition of indignation that 
he may crave to uncork, by putting his 
story in the mouth of one of the sufferers, 
the old hired man. 


Mrs. Abbott has given us two of the most 
brilliant novels of the day, two books as 
healthy as they are sparkling. ‘The 
Beverleys” is a story of life in India, in 
Calcutta. Indian life has a perennial magic 
to draw readers. Is it the climate? Is it 
the background of dusky splendor and 
tragedy? Is it the occult influences that 
brood over the great sun-smitten plains and 
mysterious mountains haunted by mahat- 
mas? Is it the luxury of the life? Or is it 
that the heart of the American householder, 


A Man and a Woman., By Stanley Waterloo. 
Chicago : F. J. Schulte & Co. ; 

An Odd Situation. By Stanley Waterloo. Chicago: 
Morrill, Higgins & Co. 

The Beverleys, a Story of Calcutta. 
Abbott. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

— By Mary Abbott. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
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and especially the heart of the American 
housewife, yearns naturally to a land where 
the servant-question settles itself? What- 
ever the reason, the fascination remains! 
“The Beverleys”’ is written by ane who 
plainly knows India au fond; yet there is 
none of the assumption of knowingness that 
makes it unpleasant for some Indians to be 
in the company of the very knowing 
Mr. Kipling. The knowledge seems to be 
as unconscious as the dramatic skill. The 
personages are English people; and so 
faithfully are they drawn, that the reader 
wonders whether the author may not be at 
least half English herself—or better still, 
remembering Eileen, half Irish. Eileen is 
a most faulty, impulsive, imprudent, gener- 
ous, lovable creature—and lucky the man 
that gets her! Barney, in his. way, is 
charming. He is entirely irresponsible and 
more than half selfish, yet it is almost as 
hard for the reader to be angry with him as 
it was for his much-tried wife. Lady Phil- 
ippa, this same wife, wins the reader's heart 
in the very first chapter. The distinction 
between her and Eileen is most delicately 
drawn—how delicately, one does not realize 
until, the book finished, one begins to 
“think the people over.’ It is very much, 
in a woman’s book, to find men drawn with 
as firm a hand as the women; but that is 
one of the first impressions of ‘‘ The Bever- 
leys.”” The colonel and Jack and Barney 
are as clearly outlined as Philippa and 
Eileen. 

What a contrast between “The Bever- 
leys”’ and “Alexia”! “Alexia” is all 
American. It is*sa tale of the shores of 
Lake Michigan—and paradise! since para- 
dise is the country wherein all true lovers 
dwell. ‘Alexia’ is a love-story, pure and 
simple. It is as slight—and as exquisite— 
as a wild rose. And it is as impossible to 
analyze its penetrating charm as it is to 
define the soft and poignant delight that a 
flower can give. Just why it takes one off 
one’s critical feet and leaves one incapable 
of solid sensible fault-finding which belongs 
to the critic’s part, this critic cannot say; 
only the fact remains. One’s wits being 
thus muddled by witchcraft, one can only 
say that Alexia is a boating maiden and a 
veritable Lorelei for charm, but it is not her 
fault. The dainty rose-colored dress of the 


book and the beautiful letter-press befit the 
dainty and beautiful story. 
(CONCLUDED IN JULY.) 
Octave Thanet. 
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HIS number, devoted to the writers of 
the West, has attracted so much 
attention in advance that we have 

reason to congratulate ourselves on the fact 
that it cannot fail to satisfy the general 
expectation. We regret exceedingly that 
several authors whose names were advertised 
sent in their contributions too late to be 
given a place, but these will appear in future 
issues. In July, we shall publish ‘ Califor- 
nia Women.in the World's Fair,” by Mrs. 
Minna V. Gaden, and “Ouray Jim’s Part- 

er,” by Mrs. Mary E. Stickney; but as yet 
we can set no date for the publication of the 
story by Charles Egbert Craddock. 


A STRIKE OF TONGUES.—How far is it 
permitted to stop short of absolute sincerity 
in speech? “My dear fellow,’ says angry 
paterfamilias to young Tom, whose unfortu- 
nate candor is the despair of his family, “ if 
you set out to walk down the street, deter- 
mined to utter whatever comes uppermost, 
you will be knocked down before you go 
half a dozen yards.” Perhaps the best way 
to save our own heads and other people’s 
feelings from damage is to say nothing that 
is not true, but to stop short ot ~~ying every- 
thing. If we were all as charitable as we 
ought to be, this reservation would not be 
needed; but which of us could brave the 
consequences of—say, a strike among our 
tongues? 

Suppose these faithful vassals were to 
combine against our dictation and to inter- 
pret for us after their own fashion, what 
revelations would be made, what terrible 
family quarrels we should embark on, what 
a number of hypocrites would nmasked ! 
“You made me say so-a 
rebel tongue, “ but if Ih 
speak the truth—” H 
the unruly member b Hore it 
Which of us could co 
unscathed ? 
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i SOME MEN dress for dinner not only their 
bodies, but their minds. The white necktie 
+ is every whit as apparent in their talk as in 
i their dress. 
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QUPANY IN A NEw FIELD. ~ 
Arms Company, makers of 
gton guns, are now in the 
Making also. Their experi- 
ties in the fine art of gun- 
ble them to turn out a very 
—s icycle, which already ranks with 
e leading wheels of the world. The 
wheel is made in three patterns, a ladies’ 
pattern amongst them, and is worthy of the 
consideration of all intending purchasers. 
The catalogue is elaborately embossed in 
pink and gold, and is well worth reading. 
The address ‘of the company is 315 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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THERE ARE many dress stays that have 
sprung into existence since the ‘ Ever- 
Ready” were first put upon the market. 
Some last a few weeks, some a few months, 
and as a cheap article a few will always find 
sale; but the ‘‘ Ever-Ready ”’ are used more 
and more. They are the only dress stays 
having gutta-percha on both sides of the 
steel, and therefore will not rust. Then, 
too, they have the metal cap or tip on the 
ends, which prevents the steel from cutting 
through. The “ Ever-Ready”’ are for sale 
everywhere and have name on back of each 
stay. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections; it whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & Til- 
ford, New York. Druggists’, perfumers’, 
fancy-goods stores. 


A SENSATIONAL SToRY has attracted 
attention lately ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
public has also devoted time to things sub- 
stantial, judging by the unprecedented 
sales of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. Unequaled as a food for 
infants. Sold by grocers and druggists. 


— THE h of the month has been fixed as 
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ublication of this Magazine. 


ens REMITTANCES should be made either 
by P. O. order, express, or check, made pay- 
able to the order of THE PETERSON MaGa- 
ZINE Co. If neither of these can be had, send 
bank-notes or silver in a registered letter. 
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